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Capitol Hill: the New Deal faces a new Congress 









MEN IN 
YOUR SERVICE 


«When you put a 
Warner & Swasey 


MACHINE ON 
YOUR FLOOR 










Engineers who have spent their lives 
developing one machine to the highest effi- 
ciency—the Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe. 


Designers who have created a machine 
whose power, speed, accuracy and ease 
of operation are in the basic design. 


Field engineers whose job is to help you 
get the most from your machine every day 
of every year you use it—by aiding you 
with tooling set-ups, feeds and speeds—help 
for your operators. 


Representatives who recommend your 
investment only when they are certain it 
will make you a profit. 


Management that operates on the princi- 

ple you must be satisfied with your Warner 

% & Swasey purchase not only when it is new 
J but always. 


— e. These are what you get in addition to the . 

2 machine itself when you specify Warner & 

Swasey. They pay you dividends for years 

—in lower maintenance, maximum produc- 

tion at lower cost, greater precision in : 
your product, and satisfied operators. © ssi cs 
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You can turn it better, faster, for less.. with a Warner & Swasey | 









NE YEAR after its 
founding, The Chicago Daily News was 
able to say editorially that this news- 
paper “...is respected by the press, it is 
respected by the people, it is a profitable 
piece of property, and it is a permanent 
Chicago institution.” 

That is a rather remarkable statement 
for a newspaper but one year old to make; 
particularly inasmuch as its appearance 
upon the streets of Chicago early in 
1876 “... was mot received with a very 
great amount of warmth, nor with any 
pleasurable emotions on the part of the 
people, nor with any flattering assurance 
of success.” 

The lack of enthusiasm greeting the 
debut of The Chicago Daily News un- 
doubtedly was due to the fact that in 
those early days newspapers in Chicago 
literally were born and perished with the 
various risings of the sun. Few, if any, 
could be trusted to consider the public’s 
interest first; distinguish between news 
and paid advertising matter; provide columns clean 
enough for home consumption; be honest in their 
circulation statements; or adhere to established adver- 
tising rates, and refuse to discriminate between small 
and large advertisers. 

One year was time enough for The Chicago Daily 
News to prove its integrity. The natural response of 
both readers and advertisers followed. And that re- 
sponse has been evident ever since — for sixty-three 
years, 

This newspaper today has greater Home Coverage 
and reaches more Able-to-Buy families than any other 





in the Integrity of its Content 


The heart of one of 
the giant Hoe “Super-Speed” 
presses which print The Chicago Daily News. 


daily medium in Chicago. Its circulation has been 
proven to exactly parallel Chicago’s purchasing power 
by two independent and important surveys. It is a news- 
paper with columns found profitable by advertisers — 
as far back as the records go, The Chicago Daily News 
has carried more Total Display and more Retail Adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in Chicago, morning, 
evening or Sunday.* 

This newspaper has both the audience of readers and 
the standing of a truly great institution which combine 
to spell success for your advertising campaign. 


*Source: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 


The CHICAGO DAILY News 


Chicago's HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building » SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Connie Mack 
(Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy), manager of 
the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, 76, Dec. 23. 
Active in profession- 
al baseball for 55 
years and leader of 
the A’s since 1901, he 
has won nine Ameri- 
can League pennants 
and five world cham- 
pionships. Though his teams have been in, 
or near, the cellar since 1932, he is opti- 
mistic about the future. Connie won’t retire 
“as long as I know what’s going on. If I 
ever trade a 300 hitter for a .200 hitter, 
I'll know I’m slipping. But now I feel fine, 
and expect to get another pennant winner 
... Just one more great ball club. That’s 
all I want.” 





International 


JAMES RooseveEtt, who resigned from 
the White House secretariat to become 
vice president of Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., 
Hollywood producer, 31, Dec. 23. He at- 
tended a family dinner in Washington. 
The President’s oldest son also announced 
last week that he would maintain official 
residence in Massachusetts and that he ex- 
pected to run for public office in four 
years: “I readily confess I have such am- 
bitions. Probably by 1942, when I will be 
freed from the accusations of trading on 
my father’s fame.” 





Married: 


In St. Louis, Mrtprep (Base) Di- 
RICKSON, 24, of Beaumont, Texas, all- 
around athlete and star of the 1932 Olym- 
pics, and George Zanarias (Theodore 
Vetoyanis), 29, professional wrestler of 
Pueblo, Colo. Babe, a pro golfer, met Za- 
harias last year when she drew him as a 
partner in a Los Angeles open tournament. 





Separated: 








Wide World 

Sir Matcotm CaMpBseEL.L, 53-year-old 
world speedboat record holder, and Dor- 
otHy Evetyn Warrtat, CAMPBELL, in 
London. He published a statement that he 
no longer would be responsible for his 
wife’s debts. Through her lawyers, Lady 
Campbell replied that “she has not in- 





curred and has never had any intention of 
incurring liabilities which justify issuance 
of such a notice.” The Campbells, married 
eighteen years, have two children. 





Arrived: 


Antuony Eben, former British For- 
eign Secretary, in England, from his re- 
cent visit to this country. He paid tribute 
to American newspapers: “The principal 
American newspapers’ editorials are both 
shrewd and realistic in their judgment. It 
would be a gain if we could give more 
space in this country to the views of well- 
informed American opinion toward Euro- 
pean events. It is always refreshing to 
learn the foreigners’ viewpoint. This ap- 
plies in particular to the United States, 
where friendship is combined with virility 
and candor.” 


RicuarpC.Giu1, 
South American ex- 
plorer, in New York, 
from his second ex- 
pedition into the in- 
terior of Ecuador in 
search of medicinal 
plants and herbs used 
by the primitive na- 
tives. During the six 
months he spent on 
the eastern slope of the Audes near the 
headwaters of the Amazon River, he col- 
lected more than 70 different drugs, in- 
cluding remedies for lockjaw, removal of 
freckles, childbirth pains, and hair growth. 
He reported that the Indian cure for bald- 
ness was “so good as a cosmetic that they 
can almost grow hair on eggs.” 


International 





Honored: 


By Premier Musson, 95 Italian 
farm women as “the most prolific mothers 
in Europe,” at a ceremony in the Venice 
Palace. While embarrassed husbands— 
completely ignored—looked on, the dic- 
tator presented their wives with “baby 
bonuses”—$263 apiece and a bankbook 
showing a $53 deposit. In the last ten years 
the women have borne a total of 897 chil- 
dren for an average of more than nine 
each. Government officials estimated that 
Italy has spent more than $3,000,000 in 
prizes in the last year to encourage mar- 
riage and motherhood. 





Resigned: 


Mary W. (Motiy) Dawson, as one 
of the three members of the Social Security 
Board, because “I no longer have the en- 
durance for a great Federal post.” The 64- 
year-old public-welfare worker, an expert 
on social problems and close adviser of 
President Roosevelt since his New York 
governorship days, directed the women’s 
division of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in the 1932 and 1936 campaigns. 














Subject to Senate ap. 
proval, the President 
appointed Ellen § 
Woodward, assistant 
WPA administrato; 
in charge of women’s 
and professional ac. 
tivities, to the 
$10,000 -a- year job. 
Mrs. Woodward, a 
Mississippian and al- 
so a_ high-ranking 
Democratic worker, recently appeared be- 
fore the Dies committee investigating un. 
American activities. In defense of WPA 
white-collar projects, she accused the com- 
mittee of “violating American traditions 
of fair play and unbiased investigation.” 





Harris & Ewing 





Assaulted: 


Mayor Fioretto H. La Guarpia of 
New York, by James J. Hagen, an unem- 
ployed Bronx stonemason. While walking 
up the City Hall steps, the Mayor felt a 
tap on his shoulder. He turned around, 
caught a Hagen haymaker squarely under 
his right cheek bone, and fell down. Hagen, 
quickly subdued by police, was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital, where attendants de- 
scribed him as a psychoneurotic sufferin: 
from delusions of persecution. Later, the 
little Mayor (height, 5 feet 2 inches) 
passed the blow off as “nothing compared 
to some that have been delivered to me 
under the belt. I think it was very for- 
tunate for him I was not facing him.” Be- 
cause of La Guardia’s frequent criticism of 
the Nazi regime, the fracas made banner 
headlines in Berlin newspapers: “La Guar- 
dia Thrashed,” “Man in Despair Beats La 
Guardia; Misery in America Floodlighted.” 





Convicted: 


In Los Angeles, Martin (Tue Gimp) 
Snyper, onetime husband-manager of 
Ruth Etting, blues singer, for the at- 
tempted murder of her former piano ac- 
companist, Myrl Alderman. During its 48- 
hour huddle the jury dismissed four other 
counts, including the kidnaping of Alder- 
man (Newsweek, Oct. 24). Alderman, 
whose marriage to Miss Etting took place 
during the trial, had court troubles of his 
own last week; alimony for his ex-wi'e, 
Alma Alderman, was raised from $30 to 
$65. Comments of the principals: Snyder 
—“I still wish the little lady [Miss Etting| 
a very happy Christmas”; Miss Ettin: 
—“I bear no malice toward anyone”; Alm 
Alderman—‘“Tf I had been . . . on the jury, 
I would have given Mr. Snyder a vote of 
thanks.” 





Died: 

Karu Carex, 48, Czech author and 
playwright, of pneumonia, in Prague, Dee. 
25. By 1922 his play, R.U.R. (Rossums 
Universal Robots), describing the invet- 
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— 
tion of perfect mechanical men who lacked 
nothing but souls, brought him interna- 
tional recognition. Although he believed it 
the least interesting of all his works, it 
brought him his greatest fame and put the 
word “robot” into the English language. 


Dr. Frank H. 
ViIzeETELLY, 74, lexi- 
cographer, of pneu- 
monia and pleurisy, 
at the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital, New York, 
Dec. 21. Born in Lon- 
don, the youngest 
son of a printer- 
journalist, Vizetelly 
emigrated to the 
United States in 
1891. After many 

Newsphotos failures to find suit- 
able work, he landed a job with Funk & 
Wagnalls at $12 a week. He rose to be- 
come editor of the publishing house’s New 
Standard Dictionary and to edit 250 pub- 
lications on English, public speaking, men- 
tal efficiency, psychoanalysis, medicine, 
history, and travel. In addition, Vizetelly, 
who advocated an alphabet of 48 letters, 
acquired a vocabulary estimated at 400,- 
000 words. English slang he considered 
“idiotic slop.” “If their slang of today,” 
he maintained, “is to become their ac- 
cepted speech of tomorrow, all I can say 
is ‘God help the English’.” American slang, 
for the most part, he approved. 








Mrs. Finuey J. 
Sueparp, 70, the for- 
mer Helen Gould, 
ten days after an 
apoplectic stroke, at 
her country home in 
Roxbury, N.Y., Dec. 
21. Famous for her 
philanthropies, she 
had given away a 
large part of the 
$10,000,000 she re- 
ceived as her share in the $85,000,000 
estate of her father, the late Jay Gould, 
pioneer railroad man and financier. Mrs. 
Shepard first gained attention during the 
Spanish-American War, when she _pre- 
sented the Federal government with $100,- 
000 to help in “freeing” Cuba. Later, for 
her aid in relieving the sick and wounded 
both in the United States and Cuba, she 
became a national heroine, was hailed as 
“the best beloved woman in the country,” 
and was decorated by Congress. Shunning 
large social functions and shying from 
publicity. Mrs. Shepard preferred to carry 
on the work of her many and diverse 
charities without recognition. Besides her 
philanthropies she was an astute business- 
woman and an enemy of Communism, 
birth control, and laxity in religion. She 
lived quietly with her husband, a former 
railroad executive whom she married in 
1913. The couple had no children but 
adopted three. 
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LETTERS 





Toast to the King 


An execrable example of bad taste was 
the president of the American Manufac- 
turers Association proposing a toast to the 
King of Great Britain on the occasion of 
the New York dinner to Anthony Eden, 
without first proposing a toast to our own 
Presidency. To make it worse, immediately 
after the toast to the King a British of- 
ficial arose and proposed a toast to our 
President. Thus it seemed our White House 
occupant is looked upon by some people 
as on a par with only a British Governor- 
General. Go to anywhere in Great Britain 
and toast anybody on earth ahead of the 
King and watch the strained silence and 
the raised eyebrows. ; 

After all, you know, we do our own 
fighting, we pay all debts when due, and 
we are not forever sending missions to 
foreign countries begging for political and 
economic favors. I wish the same could 
be said for our “cousins.” 

JAMES G. W. COSTELLO 


San Diego, Calif. 


According to protocol experts of the 
United States Department of State, the 
toasts to King and President at the N.A.M. 
dinner for Eden were in perfectly good 
form. It is customary, they point out, to 
first toast the head of the state of a dis- 
tinguished visitor, then the President. As 
a Member of Parliament, Eden was all the 
more entitled to this official courtesy. 





Religious News 

Please accept my congratulations and 
gratitude for your fine treatment of issues 
of the day... 

Recently, you have added another rea- 
son for my liking you. It is your prefer- 
ence to the dignity of religious events 
which your contemporaries neglect. Your 
treatment of the Disciples Convention in 
Colorado and of Dr. Ames’ church at the 
University of Chicago was very appealing 
to any religious intellectual. Lately, your 
report of the Federal Council of Churches 
with the imposing figure of my princely 
pulpit idol, Dr. Edgar De Witt Jones, cer- 
tainly justifies your continued influence 
among people of choice literary taste. 

ALBERT ACOSTA ESCULTO 

Augsburg Seminary 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





Attention Mr. Rascoe 


Among the letters published in the Dec. 
19 NEWSWEEK was one which compels me 
to express my disagreement with the 
Baptist author Burton Rascoe. 

Not only does he show himself a “fair- 
weather friend” of his own faith by ex- 
pressing a tendency to switch to another 


church if his own were oppressed, but in 








the same breath he ridicules the baptismal 
rites of other religions by calling them 
“dish-dabs,” “sprinkling business,” and 
“heathen practices.” It is not in his place 
to pass judgment on these ceremonies. 

In this country man is free to practice 
his religion as he sees fit. I will thank Mr. 
Rascoe to keep his opinions on such seri- 
ous matters to himself. What are “dish- 
dabs” to him are vital concerns to his 
neighbor. 

JOSEPH N. WEILER 

Burlington, Wis. 





Attention Mr. Moley 

Many thanks for your outspoken and 
much needed editorial Dec. 5 (Raymond 
Moley’s Perspective) re the Hitler tactics 
of the government toward utilities in the 
Tennessee River basin. The people should 
be aroused to the outrageous injustices 
and unfairness which cannot but strike 
back at them—the consumers—and are 
not confined in their effects to the utilities. 
Do continue along this line . . . 


GEORGE W. COLLES 
Rosharon, Texas 





Newsweek and the Ukraine 


Once more it is a pleasure to express 
gratitude and admiration for your han- 
dling of the Ukrainian question. As the au- 
thor of “The Ukraine” (by Bedwin Sands) , 
London, 1913, I can truly say that your 
treatment is a lesson to most editors. 

GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The ‘American Millet’ 


I enjoyed your account of Eugene Hig- 
gins in the Dec. 26 issue, but I think this 
able craftsman weuld be more nearly an 
“American Millet” if he concentrated on 
American subjects. His “Hill People” is 
good, yes, but why does he have to go to 
Ireland and do peasants? The Ozark re- 
gions in his native Missouri offer folk 
scenes as good as anything abroad—and 
have the added advantage that they 
haven’t been done 10,000 times by art 
students who think they have to go to for- 
eign parts for “atmosphere.” 

A. L. STONE 





Cleveland, Ohio 


A Tribute 


The vigorous, lucid style of Newsweek 
amazes me. Good writing, I have been 
taught, must be done slowly. In order for 
me to turn out simple, direct prose, I must 
revise and sweat and cuss and prance the 
floor. Each week you put out a magazine 
under newspaper-office pressure, and the 
result, from cover to cover, is as smooth 
as a Guy Lombardo medley. I wish I knew 
your secret. 





JULIUS MIMS 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
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Christmas Spirit— 

Washington, D.C.: Among other gad. 
ets in his stocking Christmas morning, 
President Roosevelt unwrapped the ineyj- 
table toothbrush—Mrs. Roosevelt’s perep. 
nial gift to each member of the smiling 
first family. 

Zaragoza, Spain: Rebel warriors rf. 
ceived 40,000 bottles of brandy from the 
insurgent government. 

New York City: The National As. 
sociation of Professional Santa Clauses, 
holding their second annual meeting, ob- 
jected to “unfair competition” from Mickey 
Mouse, Ferdinand the Bull, and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.: A Santa got 
drunk and was jailed. 

Norwalk, Ohio: Another Santa’s bal- 
loonish pants fell down while he was lead- 
ing a church procession. 

Chicago: A sidewalk Santa started a 
riot by slapping a small boy who tried to 
pull off his beard. 


Science in Fruit— 


East Lansing, Mich.: A seedless water- 
melon is the invention of Cheong-yin 
Wong, 27-year-old Chinese student at 
Michigan State College. Wong says he got 
rid of the seeds by desexing watermelon 
blossoms and promoting their growth with 
hormones. 


Polite Police 


Trenton, N.J.: To create a good im- 
pression during the World’s Fair, motor- 
cycle cops on roads leading to New York 
are asked to brush up on their courtesy. 
From the New Jersey Council for the In- 
provement of Social Conduct, police re- 
ceived the following advice: “Smile! Be 
friendly! When stopping a visitor, call him 
by his name (see driver’s license) . Realize 
that traffic laws differ in different localities 
and give the visitor the benefit of the 
doubt. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Suggest a vacation in New Jersey.” 


Better Late, Ete. — 


Centralia, Wash.: From Uncle Sam, 
B. H. Rhodes recently received a medal 
for an act of military valor performed in 
the Philippine Islands on Feb. 5, 1899. 











Variation on an Old Theme— 


Des Moines, Ia.: Before leaving home, 
Prof. Herman J. Blackhurst and his wife 
hunted everywhere for his glasses, but 
couldn’t find them. Later in the morning, 
while addressing students at Drake Uni- 
versity, the professor ran across the glasses 
in his vest pocket. Interrupting the lecture, 
he absent-mindedly called out: “Here they 
are, Mabel.” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Southern Bloc 


Watch for a scheme, now being cooked 
up by a group of Southern governors, for 
sending to the next Democratic convention 
a solid bloc of delegates instructed to sup- 
port no candidate but holding itself free 
to bargain with all candidates for promises 
of aid to the South. The bloc would be 
neither conservative nor liberal, but strict- 
ly regional. It would throw its support to 
the candidate who promises the most aid 
to the South in the matter of freight rates, 
wage-hour regulations, tariff relief, marga- 
rine taxation, anti-lynch bills, and other 
things on which the governors think the 
South can’t get proper treatment until it 
bargains as a unit. 


German’s Party Troubles 


Kurt Sell, the German News Bureau’s 
Washington correspondent, who is person- 
ally popular among Washington newspaper 
men, wins some sort of prize for hard luck. 
In November, he sent capital correspon- 
dents invitations to a beer party, only to 
have to cancel it because the day selected 
found reporters so busy covering the recall 
of Ambassador Wilson from Berlin and the 
new Anglo-American trade accord. Recently 
he renewed his party plans and sent out in- 
vitations for Dec. 22. On the afternoon of 
that day Sumner Welles’ rebuke to Germany 
on the Ickes speech issue raised bad feel- 
ing to a new high. But Sell held the party 
—“while we can still get German beer.” 


Tax Picture 


Pending further official conferences, only 
the broad outline of 1939 tax legislation 
can be forecast. It’s known, for example, 
that tax proposals will be delayed till fair- 
ly late in the session. Then the Adminis- 
tration will avoid a general tax bill and 
will probably seek to push through sepa- 
rate joint resolutions to continue present 
taxes and impose a few new ones. In the 
end, American business is likely to be 
faced with a total tax bill that will be 
about the same as this year’s or just a lit- 


tle higher. It definitely won’t be lower. 


What Tax Changes? 


Specific items in the tax outlook: An at- 
tempt will be made to pass a joint resolu- 
tion for continuing the present vestigial 


undistributed-profits tax, but chances are 
better than 50-50 that the tax will be killed 
and replaced by a slight increase in straight 
corporate income taxes. Congress is sure 
to pass a joint resolution renewing present 
“nuisance taxes.” A bill or joint resolution 
(now being studied by the Treasury and 
Senator Brown) to end exemption of Fed- 
eral, state, and local salaries and securities 
will involve so many complications that 
its passage in 1939 is doubtful. Finally, 
Wallace’s proposal for $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 in processing taxes will stir 
up a hard fight; the outlook isn’t yet clear. 


Welles Edits Landon 


There’s an untold story behind Acting 
Secretary of State Welles’ voluble praise 
of Alf Landon’s speech at the Lima con- 
ference. For six years, the Administration 
had been trying to soft pedal the phrase 
“Monroe Doctrine,” which had come to 
mean U.S. intervention in the eyes of Lat- 
in Americans (particularly Argentines) . 
Then up popped Landon with a speech that 
didn’t even mention the “good-neighbor 
policy” but took great pains to state that 
U.S. leaders of both parties would continue 
to support the Monroe Doctrine. Alarmed, 
Welles rushed forth with his statement 
which seemed to laud Landon’s address 
but which went to great lengths to inter- 
pret it as meaning that all U.S. parties 
support the good-neighbor policy in gen- 
eral, and nonintervention by the U.S. in 
particular. Incidentally, some State De- 
partment officials still attribute part of 
Argentina’s obstinance to the impression 
Landon’s speech gave. 


New Budget Plan 


You will hear much more about the idea 
of a new Federal bookkeeping system, un- 
der which Federal dams and other “self- 
liquidating properties” would be carried 
on the Federal books as assets. Roosevelt 
mentioned the proposal at a press confer- 
ence last month, but the press promptly 
forgot about it again. Best information is 
that the 1939-40 budget will be made up 
in the usual way, but that F.D.R.’s budg- 
et message will discuss the distinction be- 
tween “spending” and “investment” and 
may recommend study of the new plan 
with a view to its adoption for future 
budgets. 


Trivia 

A Washington correspondent originally 
gave key New Dealers the idea of making 
Hopkins Secretary of Commerce—some 


five months ago... A radio manufacturer 
has presented television sets to F.D.R. and 


three other Washington officials, but the 
capital is beyond the range of any televi- 
sion station now existing or in prospect 
. .. Contrary to widely published reports, 
Farley didn’t advise Roosevelt against ap- 
pointing Hopkins and Jackson to the Cabi- 
net; the fact is Farley wasn’t consulted on 
the subject. 





Outraged Fascists 


Behind the new Italian decree for- 
bidding Italian newspaper men to work 
for foreign papers and news agencies is 
this story: About four hours before the 
“spontaneous” Chamber of Deputies dem- 
onstrations against France, the Rome cor- 
respondent of the Exchange Telegraph 
service sent a story to London flatly pre- 
dicting the demonstration and its details. 
He presumably got the information from 
an Italian “tipster” who knew of the ad- 
vance orders issued for the “impromptu” 
demonstration. The dispatch so angered 
Fascist officials that they decided to carry 
out their long-discussed plan for depriving 
foreign reporters of all news sources except 
the government’s own Stefani service. 


Ukraine Outlook 


Information just received here discloses 
one of Germauy’s first concrete moves in 
its preparations for some sort of Ukraine 
move. Crack Nazi instructors from the 
Schutz-Staffel (Black Shirts) are to be 
sent into the Carpatho- Ukraine (Ru- 
thenia) area to organize and train secretly 
the nucleus of a Ukrainian storm-troop 
corps which wi be used in the Reich plan 
to establish an autonomous Ukraine under 
Berlin’s influence. Incidentally, mounting 
indications point to the likelihood that 
Hitler, fearful that Poland may fight to 
keep her portion of the Ukraine, will con- 
centrate first on bringing Ruthenia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania into line. 


Support for Germany 


Germany is making progress in prepar- 
ing French and British opinion, both of- 
ficial and general, for the Reich’s Ukraine 
moves. In France, where good reports in- 
dicate the Nazis have spent some 300,- 
000,000 francs on propaganda in recent 
months, influential moderates and Right- 
ists like P. E. Flandin already are privately 
supporting the view that France has no 
commitments to intervene in the Ukraine. 
Perhaps more significant: a Periscope cor- 
respondent has just learned that Foreign 
Editor Deakin of The London Times— 


which foreshadowed Chamberlain’s action 
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on the Czech issue—has set his staff to 
work on the Ukrainian subject and clearly 
implied that Germany’s expansion into the 
area would have The Times’ “warm un- 
derstanding.” 


Forgotten Czech Pledge 


Newspaper correspondents (but not 
European diplomats) have so far over- 
looked the fact that the plans for an in- 
ternational pledge guaranteeing the new 
Czecho-Slovakia’s territory are about to 
be quietly forgotten. Though the pledge 
was widely publicized as one of the im- 
plied provisions of the Munich pact, every 
indication is that Berlin and Rome will 
refuse to agree to any such promise and 
that neither London nor Paris intends to 
do anything more about it. 


Foreign Notes 


Despite the vigorous “Buy Italian” cam- 
paign, Edda Ciano, the Duce’s daughter, 
still insists on having Atkinson’s perfume 
imported ... Several big U.S. firms have 
just notified Czech manufacturers that 
new orders will be forthcoming only if 
the anti-Semitic trend in Czecho-Slovakia 
ceases . . . Watch for the merger of a 
number of famous German newspapers, 
resulting in disappearance of the famous 
Berliner Tageblatt (once Jewish owned) . 





Coster Case Blunder 


As yet unrevealed is the fact that “F. 
Donald Coster” might have landed in jail 
a full two years ago if the New York State 
Liquor Authority had scrupulously per- 
formed its duties. A New York State law, 
as officially interpreted in 1936, requires 
the Authority to fingerprint all officials and 
employes of wholesale liquor-distributing 
houses operating in the state and to check 
their fingerprints to make sure no criminals 
are in the business. After obtaining almost 
all the required prints, the Authority de- 
cided not to bother with the heads of a few 
“reputable and established” houses. Coster, 
as McKesson & Robbins’ head, was one 
of these. 


Hutchins’ Echoes 


There is little basis for the report that 
the SEC will take further action on the old 
Whitney scandal as the result of Robert 
Hutchins’ resignation from the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange’s board of governors when the 
rest of the governors refused to investi- 
gate Thomas Lamont’s and others’ failure 
to report their early knowledge of Whit- 
ney’s frauds. However, SEC Chairman 
Douglas thinks the episode shows that ex- 
change officials are too much influenced 
by powerful Wall Street houses (Lamont’s 
firm) and similar groups. Hence Douglas 
believes the Hutchins incident would jus- 
tify reopening the whole question. of 


whether or not the SEC should assume 
much greater direct responsibility for gov- 
erning the stock exchange. 


Price Trends 


An informal poll of commodity special- 
ists indicates that the general average of 
prices will remain at about its present level 
over the next few months. Specifically, 
those questioned expect that: rents will 
decline further as a result of increased 
residential construction; food prices in gen- 
eral will rise moderately; clothing costs 
will slump temporarily, then level off early 
next year; anthracite coal prices will re- 
main static, bituminous and fuel oil will 
ease upward; building material prices will 
climb slightly, as will most metals. 


U.S. Films In Italy 


There’s ground for believing American 
movie makers may yet benefit from their 
decision to step completely out of the 
Italian market after the Fascists had 
tightened restrictions on U.S. films. Now 
Italian audiences are demonstrating so 
noisily against domestic films that police 
will soon be placed in movie houses to ar- 
rest all those who complain audibly. Also, 
Mussolini is known to be upset by the un- 
expected way the American companies 
reacted. Net result is that at least two of 
the four biggest U.S. producers who an- 
nounced they would liquidate their Italian 
branches will merely close their offices in 
the belief that Italy may modify its re- 
strictions. 


Accounting Inquiry 


After the SEC finishes its present in- 
vestigation of Price, Waterhouse & Co.’s 
accounting in the McKesson & Robbins 
case, it’s quite likely to launch a systematic 
large-scale inquiry into accounting prac- 
tices in general. Those close to SEC head- 
quarters say the commission has already 
found that the system of accounting in 
the McKesson & Robbins case was not 
extraordinary and that accounting firms 
generally accept at face value large 
amounts of data supplied by the compa- 
nies. Hence, the commission may make an 
exhaustive study to see whether general 
changes in accounting methods should be 
required. 


Business Footnotes 


There’s increasing talk in Wall Street of 
appointing a woman to replace Robert 
Hutchins as public representative on the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange’s board of governors, 
though the board itself is cool to the idea 
. .. Administration forces in the next Con- 
gress will sponsor a new bill to remove 
some of the antitrust-law shackles from 
business; the bill would empower the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to issue declara- 
tory judgments that will permit certain 
now-forbidden actions by trade associa- 


tions .. . A growing number of NY. Stock 
Exchange officials are boosting the move 
for requiring Federal incorporation of com. 
panies in interstate commerce; they be. 
lieve that, if companies had to compile 
complete informative data to get Federal 
charters, they would no longer refrain from 
listing their stock on the Big Board merely 
because of the voluminous information re. 
quired. 





Press Notes 


‘The man who induced Simon & Schuster 
to withhold further copies of Jerome Weid- 
man’s “What’s in It for Me?” on grounds 
that it would stir up anti-Semitic feeling 
(see page 32) was Nate Spindgold of 
Columbia Pictures Corp., who hadn’t read 
the book . . . The seventeen domestic air 
lines have promised to put up $150,000 for 
a joint 1939 advertising campaign if equip- 
ment makers will come through with an 
equal amount ... A new wrinkle in jour- 
nalism will be seen when Scripps-Howard’s 
Evansville (Ind.) Press and the indepen- 
dent Evansville Courier merge their Sun- 
day editions next week, printing two fac- 
ing editorial pages representing the diver- 
gent views of the two papers’ editors. 


Hearst ‘Leaks’ 


Executives of the Hearst organization 
are piqued at the way interoffice com- 
munications are finding their way into the 
Newspaper Guild’s semimonthly paper. 
Latest example is this order to all Hearst 
managing editors, revealed in the last 
Guild Reporter: “In connection with . 
the coming visit to America of Anthony 
Eden . . . no paper must give any publicity 
to what Mr. Eden says. The Chief says: 
‘I think Eden’s impudence is only equaled 
by his lack of vision’.” As matters turned 
out, the Hearst papers couldn’t afford to 
ignore the Eden visit completely, but they 
gave it much less prominence than did the 
press generally. 


Missing Persons 


Lady Hodge, the former Countess Cath- 
cart, who made headlines in 1926 when 
immigration officials barred her from the 
U.S. on grounds of “moral turpitude,” is 
living in London, separated from her hus- 
band, and is having such financial diffi- 
culties (despite a $10,000-a-year income) 
that creditors have just had a trustee ap- 
pointed by the bankruptcy court ... 
Eddie Eagan, 1920 Olympic boxing cham- 
pion, Rhodes scholar, and a member of 
the 1932 U.S. four-man championship 
bobsled team, is now a successful New 
York lawyer; lives in Rye, N.Y., and keeps 
in shape by playing high-speed golf (18 
holes in less than an hour) . . . Frau 
Alwine Dollfuss, widow of the murdered 
Austrian Chancellor, lives with her two 
children in Wales, where she plans to stay 
indefinitely; has learned to speak English. 
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U.S. Rebuft to Nazis Is Cue 
for Stifter Democracy Stand 


Roosevelt’s Hand Seen 
in Broadening of Stern Stand 


to Cover the Japanese 


Ever since Hitler outroared the British 
lion at Munich last summer, Europe’s lead- 
ing paperhanger has been pasting ultima- 
tums on his neighbors’ walls. Last week he 
encountered one too high to reach. 

A fortnight ago Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes told a Zionist Society din- 
ner in Cleveland that Nazi persecution of 
the Jews had transported Germany back 
to “a period of history when man was un- 
lettered, benighted, and bestial” and pub- 
licly rebuked Henry Ford and Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh for accepting Hitler decora- 
tions. 

Last Wednesday Dr. Hans Thomsen 
marched stiffly into the State Department 
office of Acting Secretary Sumner Welles 
and in the name of the Nazi government 
demanded a formal, public apology from 
the United States Government. What he 
got instead was a public refusal and a pub- 
lic scolding unparalleled in recent United 
States history. 


Wide World 





Ickes, said Welles, spoke for all Amer- 
icans. As for the matter of Ford and Lind- 
bergh, he added, criticism of Americans by 
Americans was none of Germany’s busi- 
ness. Then the Acting Secretary cleared his 
throat and really went to work. 

The virulent attacks in the German 
press on President Roosevelt, the late 
President Wilson, Cabinet officers, and 
other prominent Americans, remarked 
Welles, were known to be inspired and 
authorized by the Berlin government. As 
long as they continued, Germans might 
expect counterattacks of the same char- 
acter as that delivered by Ickes. Finally, 
the whole idea of the German protest 
seemed to him to be “in singular ill grace.” 

Dr. Thomsen trudged back down the 
State Department’s steep steps, and a few 
hours later President Roosevelt motored 
out to Ickes’ Maryland farm to sample a 
few of the Ickeses’ strictly fresh eggs. 
Meanwhile in Berlin, Herr Hitler contem- 
plated an egg that hadn’t hatched. 


Names 
The situation was serious. It had been 
sufficiently serious weeks before to send 


Ambassadors Hugh R. Wilson and Hans 





H. Dieckhoff to their respective homes 
(Newsweek, Nov. 28). The Ickes affair, 
coming on top of everything else, threat- 
ened an open diplomatic rupture. But the 
German people had been told nothing of 
either the protest or its rebuff. After a day 
of communion with his advisers and him- 
self, Hitler elected to ignore the whole 
matter, “to preserve the Christmas spirit.” 

To preserve it in Germany, he let loose 
a torrent of the newspaper name-calling 
for which the Third Reich has become 
famous. Under some handicap, due to the 
fact that Paul Joseph Goebbels, Minister 
of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment 
and No. 1 Name-Caller, was ill in bed, 
Nazi editors nevertheless taxed their vo- 
cabularies. 

Seizing on the award to President Roose- 
velt of the 19388 American Hebrew Medal 
for outstanding service in promoting bet- 
ter understanding between Christians and 
Jews, the inspired press questioned the 
propriety of the Jews’ bestowing this “sig- 
nificant dedication,” criticized the Presi- 
dent for accepting it, and commented that 
“the committee granting this significant 
reward is composed of notorious promi- 
nent Jews and Jew partisans, including 
the financial czar Baruch, the publisher 
Bloch (sic), Bishops Manning and Mac- 
Connell (sic), and further, Morgenthau, 
the industrialist Schwab, the conductor 
Toscanini, and the New York Jewish chief- 
tain, La Guardia.” 

“Insolent” Ickes came in for another 


_} 


Harris & Ewing 


German Chargé Thomsen was told by Acting Secretary Welles that Hitler’s demand was ‘“ill-graced’ 
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share. Goebbels’ Der Angriff, which dubbed 
him “Minister of Corruption,” observing 
that “Ickes doubtless is responsible for the 
Coster-Musica affair.” The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt accused the Secretary of 
hiring Charlie Chaplin to make a motion 
picture denouncing dictators. The Vél- 
kischer Beobachter rubbed salt in an old 
wound by recalling that “the German- 
eater Ickes first came to the attention of 
Germans as the man who refused to allow 
the export of helium.” 

Two other American items played into 
Nazi editors’ hands. In Washington, the 
same day Welles rebuked the Reich, Key 
Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, offered as “a bene- 
ficial statement of fact” that the Amer- 
ican people “do not like” the governments 
of Germany and Japan, adding that “the 
people of the United States have the right 
and power to enforce morality and justice 
in accordance with the peace treaties with 
us. And they will.” 

In New York a few days earlier, a job- 
less stonemason had knocked Mayor La 
Guardia down as he was ascending City 
Hall steps (see page 2). 

The Nazis dismissed Pittman as a mem- 
ber of the Ickes “clique” and “a war- 
monger whom Germans could not accept 
as representing the American people.” 
They praised La Guardia’s assailant as a 
hero who had “floodlighted” the “misery 
in the United States,” though the Mayor 
was spared some of the choicer epithets 
such as “criminal” and “dirty Jew” with 
which the German press first greeted him 
nearly two years ago (NEwsweEK, Mar. 
13, 1937) . 

One Democrat who was not content to 
let the matter pass with a scolding was 
Sen. William H. King, of Utah, who pro- 
posed that the United States sever diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Germany. 

Describing Hitler as “a challenging note 
to civilization,” King observed that “an 
economic boycott by the United States and 
other great democratic nations . suld 
strike him where he is most vulnerable.” 


Issues 

_ Aside from the broad issues of national 
ideological antipathies, several matters of 
a legal-diplomatic nature between Ger- 
many and the United States recently have 
been settled or are still hanging fire. 

A few weeks ago the Reich tightened 
restrictions on all foreign residents by an- 
nouncing they would have to renew their 
residence permits every three months in- 
stead of annually, and this week there 
were reports that some Americans living 
in Germany feared their permits would 
not be renewed. 

Last week the matter of Americans’ los- 
ing a part of their inheritances on estates 
of persons deceased in Germany (because 
of Nazi exchange restrictions) was satis- 
factorily settled when Thomsen delivered 
to Welles a memorandum promising such 


heirs in the future would be paid in full. 

This week Washington still was waiting 
for a German memorandum clarifying the 
status of Americans and American-owned 
property in the Reich as a result of recent 
anti-Semitic decrees there. United States 
nationals have more than $700,000,000 in- 
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of October 1937. He got ahead of pubji, 
opinion then and was thrown for a log 

No immediate diplomatic rupture with 
Germany is expected in Washington oye, 
the Ickes incident, although an eventy 
break is considered inevitable, unless Hit. 
ler adopts a different tack. 
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Nazi hates No. 1 and 2: La Guardia and Ickes 


vested in Germany and, according to some 
officials, hardly any of it would be exempt 
from the provisions of the anti-Jewish de- 
crees if certain interpretations were placed 
on them. 

Another difference which was far from 
satisfactory settlement concerned cessa- 
tion of service months ago on Austrian 
bonds held by Americans. A third note on 
the subject was ignored in Berlin. 





Significance 


At least two things other than common 
Washington knowledge identify the Welles 
lecture to Thomsen as being of Roosevelt 
origin: (1) It had the earmarks, especially 
the reference to Wilson. (2) Welles shares 
the opinion of State Department career 
men that Ickes’ handling of foreign-policy 
matters is hardly in line with the depart- 
ment’s strategy and therefore would prob- 
ably not have gone to bat so strongly for 
the Secretary of his own accord. 

The most significant thing about the 
interchange was the pains the Administra- 
tion took to see that it got wide publicity. 
Coupled with the Pittman blast and other 
recent official moves, last week’s affair is 
clearly part of a Roosevelt maneuver to 
place this country in a position to apply 
economic as well as diplomatic and moral 
pressure on the dictators. In other words, 
the President is feeling his way forward to 
the point he reached in his Chicago speech 


As a matter of fact, Washington is prob- 
ably nearer applying economic pressure 
to Japan over Tokyo’s abrogation of the 
Open Door policy in China than it is to 
squeezing Germany. Though Pittman 
probably had no such concrete step in 
view, the mere mention of Japan as one of 
the countries Americans don’t like was 
significant. Indeed, the recent credit ar- 
ranged for China through the Export- 
Import Bank may be regarded as the first 
definite move in the Orient. Published 
stories that this was put over by the 
Treasury, over the protest of the State De- 
partment, are pure fiction. 

One thing not overlooked in Washington 
is the effect the recent American tone is 
likely to have on the other democracies. 
British papers gave the widest prominence 
to last week’s rebuff, and it is thought like- 
ly that such reading will serve to stiffen 
both British and French opinion against a 
policy of knuckling under to the dictators. 

The German-American showdown may 
come in March. It is known that Germany 
and Italy have it in mind for one or both 
countries to attempt a large-scale coup 
toward the end of Hitler’s “anniversary 
month.” This may take the form of 4 
German move against the Ukraine (se 
page 18), or Italy may pounce on Tunisia 
and Corsica. Either step probably would 
be the signal for renewed attacks on the 
Jews and other minorities. 
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Congress Prospects 
President Refurbishes WPA 
to Sweeten Up New Session 


This week’s most harried ticket spec- 
ulator was Joseph J. Sinnott, doorkeeper 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. His problem: to squeeze 7,000 drama 
lovers into 600-odd gallery perches next 
Wednesday, to hear and see the President 
of the United States in a personal-appear- 
ance revival of a perennial hit—the An- 
nual Message on the State of the Union. 

What Franklin D. Roosevelt would say 
remained a matter largely of speculation, 
but there was little doubt that he would 
devote Act I to dividing the world into 
“good neighbors” and “bad neighbors” 
(see page 9). Acts If and III, dealing 
with domestic matters, were expected to 
produce nothing explosive. The chief leg- 
islative items due to receive attention are: 

Social Security. In addition to the 
recommendations by the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security (Newsweek, Dec. 
96), the Social Security Board will sug- 
gest a new formula for funneling funds 
into states which have low cash reserves 
and a high percentage of needy persons; 
an increase in the Federal contribution to 
dependent children from one-third to one- 
half the cost; and compulsory extension 
of the merit system to state compensation 
and public-assistance boards. 

Farm Policies. No sweeping New Deal 
changes (see page 13). 

National Health. The President will 
transmit five recommendations drawn up 
by the interdepartmental committee which 
call for: more money for public health ac- 
tivities and for maternal and child wel- 
fare services; a hospital construction pro- 
gram; better medical care for the poor; in- 
surance against disability; and insurance 
to pay the cost of medical treatment. 

The NLRB. So far as the basic act is 
concerned, New Dealers will stand pat 
against attempted amendments (see page 
35). 

Government Reorganization. White 
House strategy calls for breaking up the 
omnibus bill which was killed last session 
into four or five separate bills and start- 
ing them on their way through the House. 
It is expected that Congress will retain 
a veto power over shifts or consolidations 
of Federal bureaus. 

Neutrality. Administration will seek 
greater discretional authority than pro- 
vided under the present act, may seek re- 
enactment of the “cash-and-carry” clause 
which expires this spring. 

Taxes. The present excise and corpora- 
tion levies are due to be extended. 

WPA. The first bare-knuckle fight of 
the session will arise over a deficiency ap- 
Propriation for WPA, whose present $1,- 
425,000,000 fund will be exhausted by 
Feb. 6. The President intends to ask for 


$175,000,000 a month for the balance of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, a reduc- 
tion of $25,000,000 a month from current 
expenditures. 


House Cleaning 

With a scuffle over the WPA appropria- 
tion an almost dead certainty, plus the 
possibility of a Congressional investigation 
of the agency’s activities, what could be 
more natural than that President Roose- 
velt should remove WPA’s prime political 
liability? Last Friday the President did 
just that when he appointed WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a post reluctantly va- 
cated by Daniel C. Roper a fortnight ago. 

If the prominent role played by Hop- 
kins in last summer’s primary purge had 
made him persona non grata to many 
Congressmen, his assistant and right-hand 
man, Aubrey Williams, had by his own 
political ineptness drawn fire from Cap- 
itol Hill. And the head of WPA white- 
collar projects, Ellen S. Woodward, had 
become yet a third target for Congres- 
sional critics, who charged her with foster- 
ing “boondoggling.” So in his WPA house 
cleaning, President Roosevelt whisked his 
broom a second time and out went Wil- 
liams, to a berth as National Youth Ad- 
ministration chief; and Mrs. Woodward 
moved over to the Social Security Board 
(see page 2). Then the President desig- 
nated as Acting WPA Administrator an 
Army officer whom few Congressmen could 
cavil at, Col. Francis C. Harrington, for- 
merly WPA’s chief engineer. 

Since 1909, when he finished one notch 
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Hopkins got a $5,000 raise 


below the head of his class, “Pink” Har- 
rington (so dubbed for his complexion, 
not his political theories) has had a rigor- 
ous career as an Army engineer. In 1935, 
he left a flood-control project on the lower 











International 
Christmas Cheer: Republican 
high spirits over the party’s No- 
vember comeback at the polls was 
reflected in the greeting cards Na- 
tional Chairman John Hamilton 
sent out this season. 





Mississippi River to tackle a three-month 
trick as supervisor of WPA’s construction 
program. Harrington shared with Hopkins 
a zest for bridge and poker and an ad- 
miration of fine horseflesh. The three 
months stretched to three years. 

Last week Harrington seemed a natural 
for the Administrator’s job. He knows the 
complex organization inside out and has 
shown his intolerance of personnel dead- 
wood by firing political appointees with 
ruthless finality. 


Significance 

In general, the President will try to 
avoid putting pressure on Congress, espe- 
cially at the outset. Garner spoke right 
up to his chief a fortnight ago (News- 
wEEK, Dec. 26). The Vice President got 
no assurances that the President would 
surrender to conservatives in the party, 
but Roosevelt did promise that Corcoran, 
Cohen, and other legislative errand boys 
would be kept in the background and 
that Congressmen would have a chance 
to draft their own bills. Actually, of course, 
Congressmen can’t draft intricate bills 
without calling for expert advice, but a 
summons to Corcoran is a lot different 
from a summons by Corcoran. 

The Hopkins appointment, which raises 
the President’s best friend from a $10,000 
to a $15,000 salary, was a foregone con- 
clusion (Newsweek, Dec. 26). Despite a 
recent Gallup poll showing 66 per cent of 
the voters opposing the promotion, the 
Senate probably will confirm it, after the 
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Commerce Committee subjects Hopkins 
to a noisy initiation. One of business’ most 
conservative spokesmen, David Lawrence, 
goes so far as to predict that Hopkins will 
make a very good Secretary of Commerce. 





Ledgers and Legends 


Maze of Facts Faces Probers 
in Figuring Cost of Coster 


While the trustees and directors of the 
$86,000,000 McKesson & Robbins drug 
corporation toiled this week to rescue stock- 
holders from the debris left in the wake of 
the Coster-Musica exposure and suicide 
(Newsweek, Dec. 26) , Federal, state, and 
county prosecutors continued to sort fact 
from fiction. 


Fact 

It was fairly well established that Philip 
Musica (F. Donald Coster), with or with- 
out the aid and knowledge of his three 
brothers, George (George E. Dietrich), 
Arthur (George Vernard), and Robert 
(Robert Dietrich) , had siphoned off some 
$3,000,000 of the company’s assets for 
their own use. Thomas E. Dewey, District 
Attorney of New York County, thought 
the thefts might go as high as $16,000,000, 
but Federal agents did not. 

Every check indicated that as much of 
the $3,000,000 as survived the 1929 market 
crash was used to pay blackmailers who 
could have exposed the president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins as the Philip Musica of 
cheese-bribe, hair-swindle, and _stool-pig- 
eon fame. 

There appeared to be no question that 
Musica was a big-time bootlegger, both 
during and after Prohibition. 

Records showed that the concern had 
been a frequent violator of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act and that Musica himself 
probably had engaged in an illicit narcotics 
traffic. 

Records also showed that Federal in- 
come-tax agents examined the McKesson 
& Robbins crude-drug department, source 
of all the trouble, as short a time ago as 
last January and apparently gave it a 
clean bill of health. 

Scores of witnesses testified that, what- 
ever Musica might or might not have done 
in the name of the company, he was per- 
sonally capable of entertaining any sort 
of money-making scheme, however im- 
practical or illegal. 

And finally, everything added up to the 
conclusion that existing laws and practices 
are not adequate to protect the public and 
stockholders of giant United States indus- 
tries, if the top officials are not honest. 


Fiction 

The War Department called reports of 
reputedly large-scale munitions traffic “ri- 
diculous,” and James J. Caffrey, regional 
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administrator of the SEC, termed such 
stories “a lot of ballyhoo over nothing.” 
Musica had been variously accused of sell- 
ing 2,000,000 rifles and 100,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition to a British concern, of fi- 
nancing Bolivia in the Gran Chaco War, of 
shipping arms to Franco in Spain, and of 
outfitting Chiang Kai-shek in China. 

The War Department pointed out that 
at no time has any such number of rifles 
been available in this country and ex- 
pressed doubt that they could have been 
obtained elsewhere. Neither Casto Rojas, 
former Bolivian Finance Minister, nor any 
other delegate to the Lima conference had 
ever heard of Coster or Musica. 

Federal agencies cooperating under As- 
sistant Attorney General Brien McMahon 
settled the whereabouts of the $18,000,000 
to $21,000,000 supposedly missing from 
the assets of the McKesson & Robbins 
crude-drug department by explaining that 
such a sum simply never existed, except 
on the company’s books. 

Meanwhile there were some stray chap- 
ters that by this week had not been classi- 
fied as either fact or fiction. Some of these 
leads bore on the blackmail angle and pro- 
duced one definite fact: at least eight per- 
sons who knew Musica as Musica were 
paid, either out of pocket or via the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins pay roll, and two others 
were removed by murder. 

Benjamin Simon was Musica’s associate 
in 1916, when the latter was earning hiis 
freedom by playing government stool pig- 
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Exclusive Newsweek photo 


‘F. Donald Coster’ named his yacht for his wife 


eon. Together they operated the Adelphia 
Drug & Chemical Co. in 1921, an establish- 
ment which was frequently visited by the 
Federal alcohol authorities. When Musica 
became head of McKesson & Robbins, he 
put Simon on the pay roll at $6,000 a year 
—more for what he knew, as McMahon 
put it, than for what he did. 

One of the things Simon knew was that 
Musica’s perjured testimony sent Joseph 
Cohen to prison and almost to the chair 
in the notorious Barnett Baff “chicken 
murder case.” In 1932 Cohen was killed 
in a machine-gun blast, and a few days 
later his brother Barney also was slain. 
Last week, in view of the Musica revela- 
tions, New York City reopened the un- 
solved mystery of those twin murders. 

While Musica’s three brothers continued 
to tell what they knew and the dead man’s 
mother and two sisters continued to insist 
they knew nothing, the accounting firm 
of S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. went ahead with 
a preliminary audit of the corporation’s 
affairs which it hoped to present to Wil 
liam J. Wardall, trustee, this week. There 
was a strong possibility that Wardall might 
file a claim for tax refunds amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars which 
was paid on profits since shown to have 
been wholly fictitious. 


Finis 
Philip Musica lay in a Brooklyn ceme 


tery, quietly buried from a funeral home, 
but his memory was kept alive by a long 
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and hazy note to Samuel Reich, his attor- 
ney. In it he sought, as he had sought in 
the affairs of 1909 and 1913, to absolve his 
family of all blame. But he did not assume 
full responsibility for himself. 

“Bankers, lawyers, auditors, appraisers, 
and incompetent high-salaried executives,” 
his missive rambled, “have bled McKes- 
son & Robbins white. The company should 
have been in receivership at the time of the 
crash, one year after its reorganization.” 
The note went on to say that its author 
had resorted to certain irregularities to 
prevent this, having in mind only the wel- 
fare of the stockholders and the em- 
ployes. 

Musica threatened to expose the inevi- 
table “others,” but on this point the note 
was vague, with the exception of “one in 
particular, now co-trustee, who was selling 
his common stock and that of his friends 
to the public with full knowledge of the 
situation under investigation.” (Charles 
F. Michaels, who resigned his co-trustee- 
ship to succeed Musica as president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, admitted he had sold 
out six weeks before the scandal broke but 
insisted that his only motive was to side- 
step excessive taxes.) 

“As God is my judge,” the document 
concluded, “I am the victim of Wall Street 
plunder and blackmail in a struggle for 
honest existence.” 

Meanwhile friends who thought they had 
known “F. Donald Coster” well struggled 
to grasp the enormity of their deception. 
One who had often sampled the hospitality 
of Musica’s palatial yacht Carolita recalled 
that “Coster” had “seemed of German de- 
scent. His shelves were packed with Ger- 
man books, and he spoke often of his be- 
loved Heidelberg. He never mentioned 
Italy or Mussolini.” 

One of the strangest anecdotes of all 
concerned a rifle. It was a new United 
States Army rifle, and its proud young 











owner was showing it off after a dinner at 
which the “Costers” were guests. 

“Put it away!” Musica begged. “I can- 
not stand the sight of guns.” 





$20,000 for Everybody 


Early in the 1930s, Howard Scott 
startled the country with a plan called 
Technocracy. He proposed rule by engi- 
neers instead of politicians, advocated 
elimination of the price system, promul- 
gated the doctrine that “nobody but a 
sucker works unless he has to,” and de- 
clared that a 16-hour work week and a 
pension at 45 were rights of every citizen. 
The scheme made a big hit with those 
who go in for wishful thinking. 

Last week the high priest of Technoc- 
racy emerged from obscurity with a new 
leisure plan, improved by evolution. Now 
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he calls for a work week of 12.7 hours, an 
annual income of $20,000 for everybody, 
and retirement with full pay at 45 because 
“jt’s stupid to work” when machinery can 
be used with a minimum of human effort. 

As the 200-pound Scott was arranging 
for less work in waking time, fellow Tech- 
nocrats in San Francisco were devising 
more work for sleeping time. Guided by 
Elmer Brown, governor of research, they 
were studying potentialities of a “subcon- 
scious educator,” which, they boast, has 
power to impart a liberal education during 
the one-third of life that is lost in slumber. 

This gadget, adopting the principles of 
a phonograph, is equipped with earphones 
and encased in a helmet, which the “stu- 
dent” wears as he tumbles into bed. About 
the time he begins snoring, a little alarm 
mechanism releases a record. Thereafter, 
lessons in philosophy, history, and what 
not are gently poured into the subcon- 
scious mind, which never sleeps. Awake 
again, the student has no knowledge of 
having learned anything, but, according 
to Brown, through constant repetition the 
subject matter is filed away in memory 
boxes and can be called forth whenever 
necessary. 

Brown conceded that it might be a little 
difficult for the “student” to fall asleep 
with a helmet on his head but thought 
that, after three or four nights’ experience, 
a person would start sawing logs from 
exhaustion. 





Bounty Mutiny 


Crop Vote Shows Farms 
No Longer New Deal Fief 


From 1620 to the turn of the last cen- 
tury, the Lord took care of American 
farmers by providing an ever-expanding 
New World to absorb surplus sons, send- 
ing some of them west to break virgin soil 
and some to the cities to make their broth- 
ers’ plows and overalls. 

When the broad horizon merged finally 
with the blue Pacific, farmers turned from 
the Lord to politicians, but by the early 
1930s they had concluded that Republican 
politicians at least offered no salvation, so 
they plowed them under. In March 1933, 
Henry A. Wallace, once Republican but 
now Democratic son of a Republican 
farmer, took over the Department of Agri- 
culture and with it America’s No. 1 prob- 
lem: 

In the shadow of bulging barns and 
halcyon harvests, 1,000,000 farm families 
were destitute, their homes, savings, and 
livestock gone or going fast. To save them, 
President Roosevelt sent to Congress the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which, with subsequent amendments and 
related legislation, provided for: 

1—Production control through volun- 
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tary contracts between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and individual producers of 
basic commodities. 

2—Cash benefit payments. 

3—A tax imposed on processors of re- 
stricted commodities. 

4—The removal from marketing chan- 
nels of surpluses that depress farm prices. 

5—The authorization of Federal Loan 
Banks to issue $2,000,000,000 in farm-loan 
bonds to refinance farm mortgages. 

6—The reserve of certain food supplies 
to protect farmers and consumers from 
extreme price fluctuations. 








Man vs. Nature 

This endeavor to curb production un- 
fortunately received overenthusiastic co- 
operation from nature. Hardly had the 
farmers begun to slaughter their pigs and 
trim their acreage when a two-year drought 
left their fields parched, crops ruined, and 
livestock starved. Wheat producers, the 
principal sufferers, stood by helplessly as 
consumers paid fancy prices for imported 
grain. 

Whatever the original AAA might or 
might not have accomplished for the farmer 
will never be known, for in 1936 the Su- 
preme Court of the United States plowed 
under its production-control features. Con- 
gress, pressed for a substitute, produced 
an amendment to the Soil Conservation 
Law which provided a measure of pro- 
duction control. Four million farmers, op- 
erating under this program in 1936, were 
paid more than $376,000,000 for shifting 
from soil-depleting to  soil-conserving 
crops. These payments, continued in 1937, 
were not for outright production control, 
but a rose by any other name smelled as 
sweet to the farmers. 

Nevertheless, this expedient was not 
enough to prevent surpluses from accumu- 
lating or to protect farmers from the con- 
sequences. By 1937, cotton farmers, for 
instance, were planting 7,000,000 more 
acres than they had been growing under 
the old AAA. The crops that year set a 
record—19,000,000 bales, enough to fill 
domestic and export demands for two full 
years. In the same year, wheat plantings 
hit 81,000,000 acres, and this year farmers 
harvested 940,000,000 bushels—250,000,000 
more than Americans normally stuff into 
their stomachs. Failure of foreign markets, 
due to prodigious crops in other nations, 
piled the surplus still higher. 


Revolt 


By last November, many an unhappy 
farmer had come to the conclusion that 
Democrats were no more omniscient than 
Republicans. The New Deal took a licking 
in the Corn Belt (Newsweek, Nov. 21) 
and proceeded to take the political hint. 
Last week it arranged to rid itself of a 
trifling part of the appalling wheat sur- 
plus by selling 3,000,000 bushels to the Red 
Cross for distribution to civilians on both 
sides of the Spanish war. Farmers will be 


paid prevailing market prices, but the 
only cost to the Red Cross will be for 
transportation and storing. 

Meanwhile, farmers were having another 
chance to vote. Growers of cotton, rice, 
flue-cured, burley, and dark tobacco were 
polled on the question: “Do you favor 
marketing quotas on the 1939 crop?” Cot- 
ton growers, stuck with a 13,000,000-bale 
carry-over, voted “Yes.” Rice and tobacco 
planters, whose supplies are only slightly 
above normal, voted “No.” As a result, 
cotton planters in 1939 will get govern- 
ment loans, while rice and tobacco planters 
will take their chances. 

Unruffled, Secretary Wallace announced 
that four regional research laboratories, 
authorized by the last Congress to search 
for new and wider industrial outlets for 
agricultural commodities, would be opened 
at Peoria, Ill., New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco. There, through science 
and technology, experts will try to make 
carpets grow where only okra grew before; 
convert corn, kaffir, milo, molasses, and 
other sorghums into motor fuel; grind pea- 





Harris & Ewing 


Hull’s umbrella failed Wallace 


nuts, sweet potatoes, and soybeans into 
face powder, shaving lotions, axle grease, 
soap, and ink. 


Prospects 

Prodded by farmers, the new Congress 
may be expected to tinker with the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938, though only minor 
changes will be sought by the Administra- 
tion. Secretary Wallace is sounding out 
sentiment on a return to processing taxes 
to raise an estimated $750,000,000 crop 
subsidy for 1940, but has no broad pro- 
gram. Sen. Edward R. Burke of Nebraska 
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has. Proffering an ashcan to receive th 
Wallace policies, Burke last week revive) 
discussion of the principles of the McNary. 
Haugen Act, by which farmers would 
guaranteed reasonable profit and allowed 
to raise what they want. 

In addit‘on, talk of outright price fixing, 
such as proposed in the McAdoo-Eicher 
Bill last session, was renewed in Washing. 
ton. Under this plan, the government 
would license bryers of farm products, set 
a price on crops consumed here, and dump 
the remainder on foreign markets for what 
it could fetch. 





Significance 

Despite Secretary Hull’s valiant efforts 
to revive it through reciprocal-trade pacts, 
the foreign market for American produce 
is gone. Hence the farmer’s only hope of 
escaping from a stopgap s: stem of subsidy 
for control lies in artificially recreating the 
“expanding world” which once solved his 
problems. 

The only way to expand the domestic 
market directly is through development of 
new uses for farm produce. Power-alcohol 
enthusiasts contend that their field alone 
would absorb the corn surplus for years to 
come. Men like Henry Ford insist that 
industrial soybean development would re- 
turn profits to thousands. None of these 
roseate schemes appeals to Wallace as the 
real solution, however. 

An alternative would be creation of en- 
tirely new foreign markets through foster- 
ing of new industries, particularly in Latin 
America (Perspective, Dec. 26). This 
would stimulate a demand for United 
States capital equipment and durable goods, 
assuring this nation of adequate supplies 
of needed Latin-American products, while 
at the same time increasing American in- 
dustrial pay rolls and, indirectly, the 
farmer’s home market. 

Right now, farmers are in no mood to 
wait for any such long-range solution. 
Their 1938 income is off a billion from 
1937, and they want action. Currently, 
they appear to be leaning again toward a 
price-fixing device similar to the McAdoo- 
Eicher Bill, though the Administration 
would fight and the President would veto 
any such measure. Republicans may be 
expected to make capital of an issue that 
gave them a large piece of the Farm Belt 
in November, but they can’t support price 
fixing without losing face. 

As for Secretary Wallace, his stock is at 
a six-year low. He has lost prestige with 
Midwest farmers and he has long been the 
victim of Cabinet jealousies, petty and 
otherwise. Ickes has never forgiven Wal- 
lace for snatching soil conservation from 
the Interior Department, and Hopkins has 
tempered his enthusiasm for his fellow 
Iowan with the realization that both of 
them cannot get the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940. Nevertheless, Wallace is stil 
more acceptable to old-line Democrats 
than either of these rivals ever will be. 
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International 


Pan-American solidarity spokesman: Cantilo of Argentina (standing ) 


Lima Compact ‘Takes Place 


Beside Monroe Doctrine 


European Nations Warned 
of United Front in Americas; 


Consultation the Formula 


Beaming, top-hatted diplomats jammed 
into the new Congress building in Lima 
Dec. 24. In the Chamber of Deputies 
every seat was taken as the secretary of 
the eighth Pan Amerivan Conference fin- 
ished reading a simple, 400-word declara- 
tion. Suddenly, members of the Argentine 
delegation rose to their feet and began to 
cheer. Quickly, representatives of 20 other 
American nations swelled the clamor. The 
conference had just adopted a declaration 
of solidarity that united the Americas in 
a formal agreement providing a common 
diplomatic basis and marking an all-time 
high in inter-American good feeling. 


Prelude 


The story of the Declaration of Lima 
was largely the story of a man—and a 
nation. The man was Cordell Hull. The 
nation was Argentina. 

From his Tennessee mountaineer an- 
cestors, Cordell Hull inherited great sim- 
plicity and unending patience. In the 
United States Senate he learned the art 
of political persuasion. And as Secretary 
of State he beat professional diplomats at 
their own game and made negotiations 
succeed by his forthrightness and honesty. 

Hull’s character might well have been 
tailor-made for the exacting job President 

sevelt gave him last month: to per- 
suade the Latin-American states to forget 


past charges of “dollar diplomacy” and 
join with the United States in a pact for 
mutual defense aimed specifically at the 
expanding Fascist powers. And when Hull 
arrived at Lima four weeks ago — and 
when the conference opened with a burst 
of speeches—he found that his biggest 
problem was the most powerful South 
American state: Argentina. 

Of all Latin-American countries Argen- 
tina has the most purely European pop- 
ulation: Germans, Italians, and Britons 
grafted to a native Spanish stock. Like- 
wise, Argentina is the one most closely 
tied to the Old World by culture. Wealthy 
Argentineans go to British universities, 
and Buenos Aires’ aristocratic society re- 
sembles that of Paris. 

Also, the country’s vast wheat and meat 
resources complement Europe’s economy— 
and compete with American products — 
while British capital controls Argentina’s 
banks and railways. 

Finally, Argentine politicians have al- 
ways enjoyed playing on the larger stage 
of European diplomacy. Saavedra Lamas, 
Foreign Minister until early this year and 
still the power behind Argentine diploma- 
cy, once headed the League of Nations 
Council. 

These traditions, combined with fear 
of American imperialism, resentment of 
the United States’ occasionally patronizing 
attitude, and anger against such measures 
as the barring of all Argentine meat be- 
cause of the hoof-and-mouth disease com- 
bined to make Argentina wary. Two years 
ago President Roosevelt went to the Inter- 
American Peace Conference at Buenos 


Aires to dissipate this feeling. Vast crowds 
cheered him, although the President allowed 
Argentineans to capture the limelight, the 
old distrust remained among officials. 


Declaration 


Last week, therefore, when Hull urged 
a solidarity resolution that envisaged reg- 
ular meetings of American Foreign Min- 
isters and seemed to mobilize.the Americas 
against Europe under Washington’s tute- 
lage, he ran headlong into the deep-set 
prejudices of the Argentine delegation and 
Foreign Minister José Maria Cantilo. 

Two weeks later, when Hull finally had 
put his ideas on paper and circulated them 
to the delegations, the Argentineans tele- 
graphed to Buenos Aires for advice. Can- 
tilo was in Patagonia “resting”—and when 
he was finally reached he turned down the 
Hull proposals. Every nation but Argen- 
tina by now was in agreement with Wash- 
ington’s plan, and Brazil wanted an even 
stronger one. But Hull skillfully and tact- 
fully allowed Brazil and Peru to circulate a 
compromise draft. Again the Argentineans 
balked—and submitted a proposal of their 
own. 

The conference took it under considera- 
tion. Then, the Argentineans repudiated 
their own draft and claimed that it was 
only a “basis for negotiation.” Again Hull 
gave in—and made it into such a real basis 
for negotiation that in three days he had 
persuaded Argentina to accept a stronger 
declaration than the one it had repudiated. 

In this the 21 states reaffirmed “their 
continental solidarity” and promised to 
defend their principles “against all for- 
eign intervention or activity that may 
threaten them.” Should such danger ap- 
pear they would consult with one another. 
Finally, the declaration included the ker- 
nel of Hull’s plan for setting up a loose 
American league of nations. 

Then the conference, preparing to wind 
up, approved the last of 110 more minor 
projects—bearing on such matters as copy- 
rights, wild life conservation, women’s 
rights, and so on—and chose Bégota as 
the next meeting place in 1943. 





Significance 


The conference fulfilled the most obvi- 
ous desire of Hull and Roosevelt; to warn 
the Fascist states—whose press has recent- 
ly been filled with attacks on the United 
States (see page 9)—that aggression by 
force, economic means, or propaganda will 
be met by unified, organized opposition. 

Beyond that, it changed the basis of 
American foreign policy. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was promulgated in 1823 to keep 
Metternich’s Quadruple Alliance from seiz- 
ing Spain’s revolution-torn colonies in Lat- 
in America. It depended on two things: 
British sea power, which virtually guar- 
anteed hemisphere domination to the 
United States, and a unilateral use of pow- 
er to enforce the doctrine by Washington. 

The Munich agreement so upset the 
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Vienna recruits: Nazi rearmament frightened the democracies 


world balance of power as to imperil the 
value of the British Navy as a shield pro- 
tecting America. And Roosevelt’s “good 
neighbor” policy has explicity renounced 
the unilateral use of force by the United 
States. The Lima Declaration was framed 
to meet the new danger of Fascism and 
the new relationship with South America. 
It also put this policy in a form as con- 
crete as the Monroe Doctrine, with the 
implication that the Lima Declaration 
would be just as binding on future Ad- 
ministrations, Republican as well as 
Democratic, as the doctrine has been in 
the past. 


Munich Shadows 


Britain to Shuffle Cabinet; 


France Faces an Amputation 





To friends and enemies alike Neville 
Chamberlain last week mailed a symbolic 
boast of his contribution to peace on 
earth: a Christmas card depicting a 
plane soaring above clouds and inscribed: 
“Munich, September 1938.” Yet the clouds 
of Munich still cast ominous shadows 
over Europe. 


Britain 

In the House of Commons a bumptious 
M.P. arose and blurted: “What steps 
have been taken to put down the revolt 
among the Under - Secretaries?” Neville 
Chamberlain frowned down at his red dis- 
patch box; the Speaker banged his gavel; 
and the questioner hastily sat down. He 
had touched on one topic that never fails 
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to arouse the Prime Minister: constantly 
increasing criticism from Conservatives 


that he has made a muddle of rearmament. - 


Traditionally, Under - Secretaries per- 
form hard administrative work, defend 
their superiors in the House of Commons 
—and play for advancement. Yet last 
week three of the Conservative junior 
Ministers deliberately compromised their 
careers. They were Robert Hudson, Secre- 
tary to the Department for Overseas 
Trade, a brilliant diplomat and economist, 
who four weeks ago boasted that Britain 
would beat Germany “at her own game” 
in international trade; War Under-Secre- 
tary Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
a sportsman and leading Conservative 
politician; and the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
a 29-year-old Irish peer whose political 
rise has rivaled that of Anthony Eden. 

To the Prime Minister — who prides 
himself on being a realist —the Under- 
Secretaries had reduced the rearmament 
rumors to specific and personal charges: 
London’s anti-aircraft defenses were still 
completely inadequate; the army was be- 
ing equipped with inferior machine guns, 
while mechanization and recruiting lagged 
far behind, and the voluntary registration 
for war service announced last month was 
unworkable. 

Then they named those held respon- 
sible: War Minister Hore-Belisha, whose 
go-getting methods have fallen flat in the 
army and who cheerfully confessed the 
inadequacy of London’s anti-aircraft de- 
fenses; Defense Minister Sir Thomas In- 
skip, a lawyer widely assailed as a bungler, 
and Earl Winterton, who as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster is partly re- 
sponsible for anti-aircraft defense. 

London papers blazoned the “revolt” 
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on front pages and predicted a Cabinet 
shake-up. The Under-Secretaries sank into 
embarrassed silence. Chamberlain dis. 
played his greatest testiness in months 
and tacitly recognized the seriousness of 
the criticism by marshaling a trio of Min- 
isters to defend the preparedness program, 

First, Air Minister Sir Kingsley Wood 
revealed that Britain’s plane production 
had doubled in 1938. Next, Defense Min- 
ister Inskip boasted that anti-aircraft gun 
production was in full swing and that 
Britain now had “the best defense in the 
world.” Finally, Sir John Anderson, in 
charge of civilian air-raid precautions, an- 
nounced a vast $93,000,000 plan for air 
raid shelters. 


Christmas Present 


For the Prime Minister an unexpected 
political Christmas present banished the 
irritation of the Under - Secretaries’ re- 
bellion. 

For fifteen years the Kinross and West- 
ern Perth constituency—one of Britain’s 
largest — was represented by an alert, 
sharp-featured little woman: the Duchess 
of Atholl, wife of one of Scotland’s richest 
peers (the Duke has the right to main- 
tain the only private army in Britain), 
a staunch Conservative and veteran poli- 
tician. 

Last April the Duchess’ imperial senti- 
ments overcame her conservatism. She re- 
s'zned as government whip and charged 
that, by encouraging General Franco, 
Chamberlain was endangering the British 
Empire. 

The disillusionment following the Mu- 
nich pact apparently gave her a good 
chance to strike a direct blow at the Prime 
Minister. Last month she resigned her 
seat, forcing a by-election, and immediate- 
ly entered as a candidate for reelection on 
a platform opposing Chamberlain’s for- 
eign policy. With a pointer and a map 
of the empire, the 64-year-old Duchess 
stumped the Scottish villages of Perth— 
most of which is owned by her husband. 

Against her, politicians agreed that the 
Conservative candidate, a slow - moving 
farmer named W. M. Snadden, had little 
chance. But the storm that raged through- 
out Europe piled Perth’s narrow roads 
deep with snow. Snadden provided 500 
cars for his supporters; the Duchess, 
very few. Only two-thirds of the voters 
reached the polls and Snadden won by 
11,808-10,945. Standing outside a polling 
place, with a sprig of white heather 
jauntily stuck in her hat, the Duchess 
took her upset philosophically: “Perhaps 
events will prove that I was right.” 


Germany 


Germany has long boasted that in any 
future conflict its totalitarian economy will 
give it the jump on the loosely organized 
capitalist states. Last week, as the democ- 
racies hastened their war preparations, the 
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— 


Walter Funk, Economics Minister 


Reich took measures to keep its advantage. 

Marshal Hermann Goring, dictator of 
German economy, appointed three deputy 
Fiihrers to coordinate and “rationalize” key 
industries. Colonel von Schell, creator of 
the army’s new motorized divisions, will 
have charge of all automobile and truck 
production. Henceforth, trucks will be lim- 
ited to three models, passenger cars to fif- 
teen, and all will be readily convertible to 
military use. 

Dr. Karl Lange will standardize the pro- 





duction of machines which the Reich is 
producing in increasing quantities to alle- 
viate the labor shortage. 

Finally, Dr. Fritz Todt, builder of the 
network of superhighways and the Limes 
fortifications on the Rhine frontier, will 
speed up construction in general and ex- 
pansion of shipbuilding facilities in par- 
ticular, although even with their present 
plant German shipyards are turning out 
warships like the new aircraft carrier Graf 
Zeppelin in record time. 

At the head of these and most other Ger- 
man industries will be Géring’s right-hand 
man, Dr. Walter Funk. Last week he was 
given the title of Commissar for Increas- 
ing Production and his special task, accord- 
ing to German papers, will be to effect the 
“centralization of rationalization.” Two 
months ago Funk sold Turkey $65,000,000 
worth of Nazi goods and next month he 
will reputedly go to London in an attempt 
to avert a British-German trade war. 


France 


Despite internal strain, a disciplined ma- 
chine produces huge majorities for Neville 
Chamberlairi in the House of Commons. 
But since the French Popular Front’s 
breakup, Premier Edouard Daladier has 
maintained his political balance only by 
the uncertain support of Rightists and his 
own Radical Socialists. Last week he near- 
ly toppled from office. 

Daladier’s Finance Minister, Paul Rey- 
naud, is a sharp-tongued bantam who 
fences every morning for exercise, and 
French Leftists regard his decree laws of 
last month as deliberate thrusts at the 
heart of the economic concessions they 
won during Léon Blum’s regime. Last week 
Reynaud presented these laws—embodied 
in a $1,735,800,000 budget—to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Leftist attacks centered on a 2 per cent 
tax on all incomes above $156 a year. But 
the little lawyer parried them neatly by 
reciting the benefits produced by one 
month’s operation of his decrees: a $210,- 
000,000 rise in the paper value of govern- 
ment bonds; the return of $157,000,000 of 
capital from abroad; a 25 per cent spurt in 
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Kiel: Launching of the Graf Zeppelin, Germany’s first aircraft carrier 


exports; a 33 per cent increase in automo- 
bile sales, and a steady rise in the franc. 

Premier Daladier vigorously backed up 
the Finance Minister and asked the Cham- 
ber’s approval. Half of his Radical Social- 
ists glumly refused to vote. But when the 
government squeaked through with a ma- 
jority of only seven, the Premier snapped: 
“Seven votes—that is six too many.” And 
in subsequent balloting he raised his ma- 
jority to 57 and then to 137. 

Failure of the decree laws to pass prob- 
ably would have left France facing a new 
Fascist threat without a Cabinet—as dur- 
ing the annexation of Austria. Last week 
the French Foreign Office received the lat- 
est development in Italy’s “spontaneous” 
campaign for French territory: a formal 
denunciation of the 1935 pact concluded 
between Premier Mussolini and former 
Premier Pierre Laval. 

By this the Duce had relinquished his 
claims to Tunisia in return for a guarantee 
of the rights of that French protectorate’s 
Italian inhabitants, the cession of some 
valueless desert to Libya, 2,500 shares in 
the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway—and (so 
Rome has always claimed) a free hand in 
Ethiopia. But sanctions prevented the 
treaty’s ratification and on this ground 
Italy declared it invalid. 

Its lapse automatically revived an earlier 
Italian demand. The 1915 Treaty of Lon- 
don, which won Rome’s entrance into the 
World War, provided that, if France and 
Britain took Germany’s African colonies, 
Italy would receive a “settlement in her 
favor of the frontiers of Eritrea and Soma- 
liland . . .” (Italian colonies bordering 
Ethiopia) . In 1924 Britain carried out its 
part of the bargain by ceding Jubaland and 
the port of Mogadishu to Italy. Last week 
it seemed France’s turn, and the treaty’s 
revival finally made it clear that the chief 
demand of the Duce’s anti-French cam- 
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paign would be the cession of French 
Somaliland and the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 


railway. 





Significance 


Last week’s events showed how the 
politics of Britain and France, have been 
affected by Germany’s stupendous rearma- 
ment. 

Britain’s efforts to catch up with the 
Reich caused the Under-Secretaries’ revolt. 
Chamberlain easily quelled this, and the 
Duchess of Atholl’s defeat indicated he 
still had the country’s approval. But to 
meet further criticism Chamberlain re- 
putedly plans to reshuffle his Cabinet next 
month, probably shifting Hore-Belisha — 
personally disliked by many Conservatives 
—to another post. Along with this, re- 
armament will be speeded up, and in the 
spring the Conservatives may ask the 
country to “approve” the armament pro- 
gram in a general election. 

France’s domestic insecurity — caused 
mainly by disagreement over measures for 
combating Germany — was stabilized for 
the moment by Daladier. On Jan. 11 
Chamberlain will tackle France’s interna- 
tional problems when he goes to Rome for 
a personal conference with Mussolini. Ger- 
many’s repeated rebuffs have halted the 
Prime Minister’s “appeasement” policy, 
and to start it working again he may force 
France to offer the Duce French Somali- 
land. In return he would demand conces- 
sions from Rome that could be represented 
in a general election as evidence of the 
success of appeasement. 
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Keystone 


Gen. Anton Denikin 


Ukrainian Snags 
Hitler’s Eastern Push Drives 
Poland Into Russia’s Arms 


Nazi plans for an independent but Ber- 
lin-dominated Ukraine sliced from terri- 
tory now held by Soviet Russia, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Rumania struck 
some snags last week. 

Grand Duke Vladimir, newly proclaimed 
Romanoff heir, left Paris for Germany 
still denying rumors he was going to see 
the Fiihrer about a Ukrainian throne. As 
he departed, Gen. Anton Denikin, a 66- 








Newsweek from International 


Marooned: Critically ill, William -Jordain, head keeper of Eddystone 


Lighthouse in the English Channel outside Plymouth, watched the at- 
tempts of a rescue ship to reach him. It took the ship a week to battle 
through the gale that raged around Britain. 








year-old Czarist officer who led the White 
Russians’ last stand against the Reds jp 
1918, sternly warned his fellow exiles not 
to side with Hitler: “White or Red, oy 
fatherland remains our fatherland! Who. 
ever may aid Russia’s enemies cannot cal] 
themselves patriots, no matter what ideo. 
logical excuses they may use for taking 
money to fight their own people.” 

The white-bearded veteran revealed that 
two years ago Hitler invited Gen. Maxim 
Gourko and himself to Berchtesgaden, 
Denikin refused. Gourko went but turned 
down the proffered leadership of a Ukrain- 
ian independence movement. The Fiihrer’s 
aims, according to Denikin, did not stop 
at a Ukrainian conquest. That was merely 
to be the means to still greater ends— 
seizure of Georgia and Azerbaijan and the 
cutting off of the Soviet from the Black 
Sea. 

Last week the Soviet Union took steps 
to block the move by starting a cleanup 
in the Ukraine. The newspaper Soviet 
Ukraine reported that five high Komsomol 
(Young Communist) executives had been 
purged in a sudden drive against “a bloody, 
triple-cursed gang of Fascist degenerates.” 

Next to Russia (with 35,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians), Poland (which has more than 
5,000,000) would be the biggest loser if 
the Nazis had their way. Four weeks ago 
Warsaw patched up its nineteen-year-old 
quarrel with Moscow by friendship over- 
tures. Last week the Poles announced that 
they would boost their insignificant 
$756,000 annual trade turnover with the 
Soviets—despite a 600-mile common fron- 
tier—to between $26,000,000 and $30, 
000,000. Now Poland will get iron ore and 
other raw materials in exchange for textiles 
and machinery. 





Significance 


Denikin indicated the scope of the Ger- 
man push to the east and how long the de- 
tails had been in the minds of Nazi leaders. 
Czecho-Slovakia’s capitulation provided 
the machinery for putting it into opera- 
tion, and Poland’s abrupt swing from a 
pro-German policy to cooperation with 
Russia showed that the move is now in 
high gear. Diplomats expect this Ukrainian 
drive to be intensified next month—when 
the Duce’s Mediterranean campaign will 
divert France and Britain—and finally 
come to a head in March. 





Woes of the Jews 


For six months Nazi officials had ignored 
the efforts of George Rublee, chairman of 
the intergovernmental refugee committee, 
to open negotiations for the evacuation 
of Germany’s Jews. Then two weeks ag, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Reichsbank presi- 
dent, visited him in London with a slick 
scheme by which Jewish emigration would 
be made dependent on an increase in the 
Reich’s exports. Schacht was turned dow?. 
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Mized emotions as Jewish refugee children ate in Britain 


Last week Marshal Hermann Goring, Nazi 
economic dictator, invited Rublee to come 
to Berlin and presumably discuss a modi- 
fication of Schacht’s plan. Rublee accepted 
and prepared to leave next week. 

Meanwhile, four other European gov- 
ernments increased the scope of Rublee’s 
problem. 


' In Hungary, the Cabinet of Premier 


Béla Imrédy presented Parliament with a 
bill admittedly aimed at forcing emigra- 
tion of the country’s 500,000 Jews. It re- 
stricts Jewish participation in economic 
life to from 6 to 12 per cent of the total 
and forbids Jews to vote except in special 
polls 30 days after the regular election— 
for candidates already elected. 


€ Czecho-Slovakia gave all Jewish teachers 
in German-language universities and high 
schools “vacations for an indefinite period.” 


* The 6,000 Jews of Danzig were informed 
they must leave the Free City by Apr. 1, 
taking with them not more than $20 in 
cash. After that they will be dumped on 
outgoing ships and—the government pro- 
ee to go wherever they 
ike.” 





' The Lady of Ardgour 


In the thirteenth century a fighting Scot- 
tish Highlander known as Gillean of the 
Battle Ax founded the Clan Maclean. Two 
centuries later, a descendant named Don- 
ald wielded the ax against a rival clan, the 
MacMasters, seized their lands in Ardgour 
—on the rugged northwest coast—and set 
up a new branch of his own, the Macleans 
of Ardgour. 

In 1930, at the death of Alexander Mac- 
lean, the sixteenth Laird of Ardgour, there 
Was ho son to succeed him. But Catriona, 
eldest of his five daughters, inherited the 








Wide World 


warlike spirit of her forebears. Six years 
later, at 17, she claimed the chieftainship, 
and Sir Francis Grant, the Lord Lyon 
King of Arms (heraldic officer) , sustained 
her claim. Her cousin, Lt. Comdr. Henry 
Maclean—named chieftain by the clan as- 
sociation—immediately began action to 
prove that only male heirs can succeed to 
the title. 

Last week the three-year battle ended in 
Edinburgh when Sir Francis Grant re- 
versed himself. Although he took the chief- 
tainship away from Catriona, a braw lass 
who tramps the moors clad in kilts, he up- 
held her right to display her father’s coat 
of arms. But even on this she may not use 
the helmet and crest—purely masculine 
insignia. 





War in the Winter 


As Dec. 23 dawned bright and clear on 
the Catalan front, with the mercury near 
zero, loyalist soldiers shivered with cold 
and scanned the skies in apprehension. 
They knew what was coming. For two 
days, insurgent bombers had flown over 
government lines in the snow-covered 
mountains around Tremp, 90 miles north- 
west of Barcelona—the heralds of Gen- 
eralissimo Franco’s big offensive, delayed 
by two weeks of snow and rain. 

Soon after sunrise, artillery thundered 
along a 60-mile front between Tremp and 
the Segre River bridgehead at Serdés. Then 
columns of shock troops lunged at the loy- 
alist lines. Six attacks were launched, some 
in falling snow and others through icy 
streams. The water-cooling mechanisms of 
machine guns, usually boiling, froze. But 
the war went on. 

Franco used Italians in this offensive, for 
the first time since they were routed at 
Guadalajara in March 1937. Herbert L. 
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Matthews, New York Times correspond- 
ent, reported that all four Italian divi- 
sions were believed to be concentrated in 
the Segre sector. With no heavy fighting, 
they strengthened the bridgehead by 
throwing a second pontoon over the river 
and advanced through near-by villages 
and towns. 

Thus set, the insurgents prepared for a 
real drive to come—perhaps: the biggest 
of the war—and massed seven fresh re- 
serve divisions near Lérida. 





Tokyo’s Puppets 


Chinese Regime ‘Delegates’ 
Seem to Be Mostly Japanese 


Hundreds of Japanese staff cars and 
trucks bumped through the fire-gutted 
streets of Canton last week and up to one 
of the captured city’s few intact buildings: 
the great, blue-domed Sun Yat-sen Memo- 
rial Hall, erected in honor of the Canton- 
ese founder of the Chinese Republic. 

It was the first meeting of Tokyo’s new- 
est puppet regime, the “Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial Government,” and 5,000 “dele- 
gates” filled the hall. But the majority 
wore Japanese uniforms—the conquerors 
hadn’t been able to round up enough 
“delegates” because from a metropolis of 
1,000,000 inhabitants Canton has shrunk 
to a ghost city of 9,000. 

Three days later representatives of the 
Nanking and Peiping puppet regimes met 
in similar sessions at Peiping. The meet- 
ings indicated that Japan was preparing 
to carry out its plan to form a unified pup- 
pet government for all China, grant it 
diplomatic recognition, and conclude 
“peace” with it. 

In Tokyo last week Premier Fumimaro 
Konoe laid down the terms of such a 
peace: (1) “complete extermination” of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government, (2) Chi- 
nese adherence to the Japanese-German- 
Italian anti-Communist pact, (3) occupa- 
tion of key cities by Japanese troops, (4) 
Japanese exploitation of China’s natural 
resources. 

The peace plan didn’t mention last fort- 
night’s British and American loans to 
China, which Tokyo bitterly assailed as 
certain to “prolong” the war. But, in the 
last paragraph of his statement, Konoe 
gave the first official hint of how Japan 
would retaliate: it would soon “give posi- 
tive consideration to . . . the abolition of 
extraterritoriality . . . and foreign con- 
cessions and settlements.” 

Meanwhile, China’s financial mission to 
the United States spent the first million of 
its $25,000,000 loan for 1,000 General 
Motors and Dodge trucks. These 21-ton 
heavy-duty vehicles will presumably be 
used to transport munitions along the new 
road from Burma to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
bases in China’s railroadless interior. 
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Acme 


Dr. Raymond Selders testing X-ray equipment in his Washington clinic 
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Government’s Indictment of A.M.A. Leaders 


Heads Group Medicine Issue ‘Toward Showdown 


The most potent weapon the American 
Medical Association holds over 110,000 
members is the threat of expulsion. When 
a doctor is kicked out that fact is pub- 
lished in official medical journals, and 
gradually his practice may dry up. He is 
unlikely to receive new patients from doc- 
tors practicing in his locality, while if he 
holds a hospital or teaching position, pres- 
sure may force him to resign. There is 
nothing actually to stop him from prac- 
ticing medicine, and he may be able to 
earn a living, but he remains ostracized 
from the ranks of organized medicine. 

Mostly the A.M.A. applies such pressure 
to drive out quacks and other dishonest 
M.D.’s who have tried to sell fake cures 
or split fees. But sometimes it employs 
expulsion and other methods to keep doc- 
tors in line with various A.M.A. policies— 
particularly to prevent them from joining 
unapproved medical cooperatives. Last 
week the legality of such actions as the 
latter became a national issue when a 
Federal grand jury in Washington indicted 
the A.M.A., three local medical groups, 
and a score of physicians under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, on charges that they 
had restricted lawful commercial activities 
by attacking cooperative plans. 

It all started almost two years ago 
among 1,300 employes of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. At their request 
a group of physicians headed by Dr. Ray- 





mond Selders, aided by a $40,000 loan 
from the board, formed a medical coop- 
erative in the capital known as the Group 
Health Association—an organization that 
now has about 2,300 members (largely 
government employes) who, with their 
3,200 dependents, receive medical care and 
21 days of hospitalization for fixed pay- 
ments of from $26.40 to $39.60 a year. 

The cooperative opened amid criticism 
by the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, which regarded the movement 
as a step toward compulsory health in- 
surance and, ultimately, toward govern- 
ment control of medical practice. Hostil- 
ity flared into action last March when the 
local society expelled Dr. Mario Scandiffio 
for joining the cooperative and then went 
to court, charging that the G.H.A. was 
practicing medicine illegally. 

Thereafter the A.M.A. encountered hard 
sledding. On July 27 the district court of 
the District of Columbia decided the 
G.H.A. wasn’t breaking any laws. Within 
a week the Department of Justice entered 
the controversy and announced it would 
hold a grand-jury investigation of the 
“antitrust” activities of the A.M.A. and 
the Washington branch in trying to put 
skids under G.H.A. (Newsweek, Aug. 8). 

Grand-jury probings started less than 
three months ago behind closed doors in 
Washington. Witnesses called to testify in- 
cluded. doctors from the Milwaukee Medi- 
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cal Center and the Ross-Loos Medica 
Group in Los Angeles—medical cooper. 
tives some of whose doctors had been ex. 
pelled from the A.M.A. in past years. By 
the time the grand jury had heard mor 
than 50 witnesses, it was ready to act. Las 
week’s indictments were the result. 


Defendants 


The defendants include Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, spokesman for organized med. 
cine, Dr. Olin West, A.M.A. secretary, 
and Dr. Prentiss Willson, a Washington 
physician who with two others filed a rr. 
quest for an injunction to stop the G.H.A. 
from practicing medicine. Also indicted, 
besides the A.M.A. and its Washington 
affiliate, were the Washington Academy of 
Surgery, for recommending that local hos. 
pitals bar members of the medical ¢o. 
operative from their courtesy staffs, and 
the Harris County (Texas) Medical Sp. 
ciety, for having brought charges against 
Dr. Selders—who is still a member of the 
body—because he agreed to direct the 
G.H.A.* The indictment ended: 

“The defendants . . . have engaged ina 
continuing combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of . . . trade and commerce in 
and of the District of Columbia; contrary 
to the statute in such case . . . and against 
the peace and dignity of the United States 
of America.” 

The A.M.A. retorted that it would fight 
the proceedings with every available weap- 
on. Queried by Newsweek, Dr. Fishbein 
sent a telegram quoting from a statement 
made by the A.M.A.’s House of Delegates 
at its recent special session in Chicago 
(Newsweek, Sept. 26): “In the event of 
an indictment [we] give full support to the 
board of trustees in defending such liti- 
gation to the utmost with every means in 
its power, exhausting, if necessary, the 
last recourse of distinguished legal talent 
to establish the ultimate right of organized 
medicine to use its disciplines to oppose 
types of contract ,practice damaging to 
the health of the public.” 











Significance 


The latest move of the government to 
force the hand of organized medicine 
promises a long legal fight. As a starting 
point, many doctors and lawyers are pur 
zled by the government’s attempt to 
stretch a commerce law to: cover profes 
sional activity, and this point will ur 
doubtedly be the backbone of organized 
medicine’s case through the various legal 
maneuvers that are expected eventually to 
wind up before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Because of preliminary moves, actual 
trial of the defendants—if it comes at al 
—won’t start for six months or more. 
Nevertheless, the indictments are W 








*A few weeks ago the Texas Medical Society 
dropped its charges against Dr. Selders. 
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timed, coming just before Congress con- 
yenes next week. 

The stage was set more than a year ago 
when President Roosevelt, backed by Dr. 
Thomas Parran Jr., Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and others, appointed Josephine Roche— 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—to set up a plan for medical reorgani- 
zation. This was presented at the National 
Health Conference in the summer (News- 
week, Aug. 1),where C.L.O. and A.F. of L. 
representatives and other groups whole- 
heartedly supported the program. The 
AM.A., however, was and still is, opposed 
to parts of this scheme, largely because it 
includes compulsory health insurance. 

Now the Roosevelt-backed proposals for 
changes in the nation’s medical practice 
are ready to go before Congress. They will 
come up not as drafts for legislation, but 
as reports for approval. There are chances 
the suggestion for compulsory health in- 
surance may be favorably received, and 
these chances may be brightest at a time 
when the A.M.A.—the government’s 
strongest opponent—is fighting on another 
front. 
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A Hospital for Fish 


Fish get sick, just like people. Insects, 
bacteria, and submicroscopic viruses pro- 
duce a variety of underwater ailments that 
cause more than $1,000,000 losses in Amer- 
ica’s 650 hatcheries every year. For all 
that, there is only one fish hospital—a 
five-year-old institution run by the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, with two labo- 
ratories in Seattle and one in Quilcene, 
Wash., more than 20 miles away. 

Last week Dr. F. F. Fish, aquatic bi- 
ologist and head of the Washington re- 
search stations, announced expansion of 
that hospital: completion of a new section 
in which sick fish will be watched under 
carefully controlled conditions and amid 
apparatus that will keep water at any 
temperature from freezing to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Dr. Fish gets fish patients from large- 
scale hatcheries all over the country. The 
fish are brought alive if they come from 
near-by waters; otherwise they are re- 
ceived in a pickled state for postmortems. 
The most seriously ill are put under strict 
quarantine at the Quilcene laboratory, and 
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Dr. F. F. Fish studies .. . 


minute disease organisms .. . 
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when Dr. Fish and his assistant, R. R. 
Rucker, have diagnosed each case, they 
send reports back to the owners. 

The Seattle institution also has a spe- 
cial way of studying homemade epidemics. 
Six isolated water-filled troughs are used, 
each of which contains 500 fish. Two 
troughs contain batches of healthy fish; 
two hold experimentally infected and un- 
treated animals; and two are packed with 
sick fish that have been treated. By com- 
paring death rates in the troughs, Dr. 
Fish can gauge the value of a disease- 
curbing treatment. 

Among the more common diseases is in- 
fection of the gills, which is treated by 
dunking fish in special chemical baths. The 
most dangerous disease is a form of blood 
poisoning similar to that which produces 
boils on human skin. Since there is no 
treatment for this malady, it is some- 
times necessary to clear out an entire 
hatchery after an epidemic and then go 
through a painstaking process of restock- 
ing. About 30 per cent of all disease- 
stricken fish die. 

Although some persons have brought 
their pet goldfish to the clinic, its pur- 
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pose isn’t to perform individual cures but 
to solve the problems of hatcheries. Dr. 
Fish commented briefly on this: “Diseased 
fish are brought in purely for observation. 
They are not expected to leave under 
their own power.” 





Treatment of the Childless 


Fifteen out of every 100 couples who 
want children are unable to get them, and 
among the factors that bring about this 
situation is the inability of the ovaries to 
produce eggs for fertilization.* Although 
ova formation usually occurs during the 
menstrual period, a woman may pass 
through this condition without ovulating, 
and in such cases some physicians inject 
their patients with ovary-stimulating sex 
hormones. 

But hormone treatments for sterility 
have caused much debate. Some doctors 
believe the injections produce serious body 
upsets; others don’t think they make 
childless women fertile. In the latest Bul- 
letin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. 
Carl G. Hartman of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington reported rhesus-mon- 
key experiments which offer answers to 
these objections. 

Menstruation without ovulation is fre- 
quent among rhesus females, and Dr. 
Hartman injected 104 sterile monkeys 
with potent gland extracts from other ani- 
mals. Any bodily upsets produced were al- 
ways followed by prompt recoveries; but, 
of the 104 monkeys, only 28 became 
fertile—and of these eight were found defi- 
nitely aided by the sex-hormone “shots.” 

Dr. Hartman’s comment: “The explana- 
tion of the failures lies in the difficulty of 
estimating the correct dosage . . . One 
would expect the same difficulty in treat- 
ing women . . . [but] no facts have come 
to light which would lead one to condemn 
the use of . . . extracts in attempts to help 
sterile women when they are desperately 
desirous of having children.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


In a review of 1938 accomplishments, 
Dr. John Johnston, director of research of 
the United States Steel Corp., told how 
the electric eye had been used to in- 
crease production efficiency. When pig iron 
and other metals are fused to make high- 
grade steel, temperatures above 3,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit injure the open-hearth 
furnaces’ brick roofs. As a result the super- 
hot ovens usually need roof repairs after 
about 300 150-ton batches of steel are 
manufactured at the rate of two a day. 
To remedy this engineers put an electric 
eye in a furnace wall und focus it on the 





*Female deficiencies are blamed for 40 per 
cent of childlessness in marriages; male for 30. 
The remaining 30 per cent of such cases are a 
mystery to doctors. 


roof. When the temperature rises above 
3,000 degrees, the roof brightens enough 
to affect the electric eye. This device then 
cuts fuel supply, lowering the temperature 
to 2,930 degrees. The brick-saving devices 
now make it possible for one furnace to 
“cook” 450 to 500 loads of steel before it 
has to be repaired—an efficiency increase 
of more than 50 per cent. 


{The Chicago Dental Society last week 
announced it would cost about $53 to put 
the average person’s teeth into shape. If 
studies based on 4,211 cases are conclusive, 
women not only visit the dentist 1.83 
times more often than men, but they let 
an average of only eighteen months pass 
between visits, while men wait 32.9 
months. The Chicago society concluded 
that necessary charges were too high to be 
covered by a practical system of dental 
insurance: “It is highly probable that a 
health insurance plan . . . would be forced 
. .. to limit itself to providing preventive 
treatment only ... No [such] plan . . . yet 
placed in operation even pretends to pro- 
vide for the actual dental needs of those 
embraced under such schemes.” 


{In August an expectant mother, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Way of Passaic, N.J., was 
stricken with infantile paralysis. When 
she returned from the hospital more than 
a month ago, the lower part of her body 
was completely paralyzed. But last week, 
despite her handicap, the 29-year-old pa- 
tient gave birth to a healthy 6-pound girl 
without suffering ill effects. Her surprised 
physician, Dr. William Tompkins, said it 
was the fifth such success reported in 
medical literature. 





RELIGION 





Descendants of Eliezer: 
the Marriage Brokers Air Woes 
at New York Convention 


And my master made me swear, saying, 
Thou shalt not take a wife to my son of 
the daughters of the Canaanites, in whose 
land I dwell: 

But thou shalt go unto my father’s 
house, and to my kindred, and take a wife 
unto my son.—Genesis xxiv: 37, 38. 


So the servant Eliezer quoted his master 
Abraham. Eliezer obediently found Re- 
bekah by the well and brought her back 
to be Isaac’s bride, thus becoming the 
first marriage broker. 

Since that far day the marriage broker 
or schatchen has done a flourishing busi- 
ness in all countries by uniting Jewish 
youths and maidens. A girl’s father comes 
to a broker seeking a suitable match for 
her and guarantees a certain cash dowry 
to a suitable man. The schatchen goes 
through his files seeking a male client of 
the desired qualifications. If he finds one, 
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Rabbi Wolf, marriage broker 


the young people are introduced; if a mar- 
riage takes place, the broker collects a 
standard fee and a percentage of the 
dowry. 

Last week a small group of marriage 
brokers—some of them non-Jewish—at- 
tended an informal convention in New 
York. They discussed their troubles, elect- 
ed Israel Eisenstadt of New York pres: 
dent, and resolved: (1) that there must 
be a $25 minimum fee for their services 
plus (2) 10 per cent of the dowry; (3) 
that they would conduct stricter investi- 
gations of clients to prevent misrepre- 
sentation of any kind. 

Convention chat revealed that the mar- 
riage broker’s job is fraught with trouble 
and sorrow. The task of checking on 
clients’ wealth, age, and previous mar- 
riages, plus the delicate business of wan- 
gling introductions, is often nullified by 
the failure of Cupid to achieve a union. 
Despite these frequent failures, some 
schatchonim make $10,000 a year; most of 
them are big enough to run newspaper ad- 
vertising; and one New York firm was on 
the radio eight years with talks on the 
virtues of marriage interspersed with such 
suitable music bits as the “Wedding 
March” and “Oh, Promise Me.” 

The marriage brokers’ services are var- 
ied. Most of them are able to give advice 
on courtship to shy young men, and at 
least one writes love poems for his swains 
to send to their prospective brides. All are 
called in at one time or another to settle 
lovers’ quarrels and are skilled in the art 
of making a meeting between clients ap- 
pear casual and natural. Example: the 
girl’s parents will be instructed to take 
her to a certain restaurant at a definite 
hour. The young man, after signaling his 
identity to the parents, will be introduced 
to the girl as an old friend of theirs. 

By far the greatest grief of the schatch- 
en, according to Rabbi Nathan Wolf of 
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New York, secretary of the brokers’ con- 
yention, is the tendency of men and 
women—but mostly women—to falsify 
their ages. He complained: “Some women 
take off twelve to fifteen years. Mostly 
twelve. That’s some psychological reason 
we are not able to fathom .. . But when 
a girl says she is 26 and she is really 38, 
a man does not like it.” 





ARTS 





A Camouflager’s Show: 
Rattner, Gun Disguiser of 18, 
Still Paints Nature 


Early in 1918 a strange group of soldiers 
moved into Dijon wearing the insignia of 
Company A, 40th U.S. Engineers. Instead 
of the usual impedimenta of war they 
were lugging paint, burlap, netting, and 
flimsy construction materials. Painters, 
sculptors, and movie prop men under 
Capt. Homer S. Saint-Gaudens (son of 
the sculptor), they- were the first Ameri- 
can camouflage unit. It was their duty to 
razzle-dazzle German observers into be- 
lieving that guns were mere foliage and 
that other things were not what they 
were. 

This week Abraham Rattner, 42-year- 
old veteran of that outfit, opened a four- 
day show of paintings at the Julien Levy 
Gallery in New York. As he did so, the 
onetime Poughkeepsie youth, now a Pari- 
sian, briefly reviewed his World War ex- 
periences both at the front and behind it. 

As corporal and later a first sergeant, 
young Rattner did a memorable job of 
concealing big high-angle guns in the 
Nancy sector from the prying of aerial 
photographers who flew over early and 
late in the day, when telltale shadows 
were their longest. Rattner’s headache was 
chasing those shadows and still concealing 


Abraham Rattner’s ‘City Man’ 





A. H. Newman 


Rudolf Hoffmann, host 


the guns. At first, he tried placing shacks 
over them, but these structures cast sharp, 
well-defined shadows. Then he confused 
enemy observers for a time by building 
several shacks in the neighborhood which 
concealed no guns. Meanwhile, he tried 
egg-shaped coverings over the emplacements, 
but these, too, cast well-defined shadows. 
Finally, he concealed the guns with chick- 
en wire, plus leaf-green and earth-brown 
strips of burlap. This tricked enemy 
cameras because the shadows looked like 
those of trees and high bushes. 

Later Rattner took charge of camou- 
flage in the Chateau-Thierry sector dur- 
ing the second battle of the Marne. In 
this period he tried some experiments with 
life-size silhouettes of soldiers in action 
poses. After a dawn barrage, these were 
stuck up on the edge of a trench just be- 
fore the real attacking wave went over the 
top some hundreds of yards to left or 
right. It succeeded in distracting the Ger- 
mans’ attention during the first few mo- 
ments when the real attack was gather- 
ing momentum. 

Removed from the Chateau-Thierry sec- 
tor, Sergeant Rattner spent the rest of the 
war at Camp Souge near Bordeaux, teach- 
ing incoming officers the science of camou- 
flage. Some of the lectures he gave them 
now are included in the Army’s manual of 
instruction on the subject. 

After the war Rattner went back to his 
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interrupted studies at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia and won a trav- 
eling scholarship. On this he knocked 
about Italy and France, finally settling in 
Paris, where he studied under Cormon and 
later Denis. In 1924 he married Bettina 
Bedwell, fashion correspondent for the 
Tribune-Daily News Syndicate. They’ve 
lived in Paris ever since. 

Rattner’s bright - colored canvases and 
mop of wild, curly hair belie a fundament- 
ally calm artistic philosophy. Of his “City 
Man” he says simply: “The city man feels 
himself imprisoned, with only flowers and 
wine to solace him . . .” 

Rattner’s choice of subjects is almost un- 
limited, but landscapes and _ informal 
groups are his favorites. One of the latter, 
“Game of Cards,” was bought by the 
French Government a month ago. He will 
not paint abstractions. “They do not mean 
enough to me,” he says. 





The Circle of Confusion 


Five years ago Manuel Komroff, author 
of “The Coronet” and prominent amateur 
photographer, swore in a rage that he had 
attended his last camera-club meeting. He 
was tired of innumerable rules and by- 
laws, of club salons, of artistic stuffed- 
shirtism. 

Komroff carried his grousing to Willard 
Morgan and Henry Lester, co-authors of 
books on photography, and to his friend 
Harold Harvey, commercial photographer 
and chemical researcher. Strangely enough, 
they felt the same, so the four decided to 
form a camera club without officers, rules, 
set meeting place, salons, or dues. This 
disorganized organization they called the 
Circle of Confusion,* and with appropri- 
ate lack of ceremony they inducted four 
kindred spirits, bringing the charter mem- 
bership to eight. 

Last week the Circle’s fifth annual 
Christmas party found it the most im- 
portant miniature-camera club in the 
country; its members have contributed 
monumental works to salons all over the 
world; they have done more than any 
other group to make the American ama- 
teur photographic industry the $100,000,- 
000 annual business it now is. 

The Circle’s 32 members—lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, professors, authors, busi- 
nessmen, photographers (and one sym- 
phony conductor, Fritz Reiner) —tradi- 
tionally lay aside professional cares at the 
pre-Christmas party and shelve the com- 
plicated arguments on art, optics, and 
chemistry that usually pass for table talk 
at their biweekly meetings. 

Last week’s blowout in the New York 
studios of Rudolf Hoffmann was no ex- 
ception, with such men as Richard Simon 





*Circle of Confusion: The disk . .. by 
which a point in the object is represented in 
the image formed by a lens.—Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 
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of Simon & Schuster, publishers; Dudley 
Lee, well-known photographer, and H. W. 
Zieler, president of the camera concern 
E. Leitz Inc., dressing in outlandish cos- 
tumes and pelting each other with fiber 
balls. Under a steady barrage of camera 
clicks (everybody was snapping every- 
body else most of the evening) the cele- 
brants put on skits. 

The climax of the evening was the white 
elephant raffle. Each member, having 
brought some utterly useless piece of 
photographic paraphernalia, chose a ticket 
from a hat and got somebody else’s cast- 
off equipment. Leo Pavelle, noted photo- 
processor, drew the big prize of the eve- 
ning: a color-negative projector. He had 
to go through twelve boxes to get it, how- 
ever. 

Most popular prizes were packs of 
large film, perhaps the most exasperating- 
ly unusable objects that could be given to 
a group of miniature-camera artists. 

Turning sentimental in the small hours 
of the morning, the Brothers in Confusion 
—chosen for congeniality—privately reaf- 
firmed their faith in the three unwritten 
laws that govern the Circle: (1) unani- 
mous acceptance as the test for member- 
ship; (2) no more than five new members 
a year; (3) no women in the club or at 
any meeting any time, anywhere. 








Renaissance of Glass 


The first American glassmakers—heirs of 
that unknown Egyptian artisan who 3,500 
years ago fused pulverized sand with sea- 
weed ashes for startling results — were 
Jamestown colonists who made crude beads 
for the Indian trade about 1621. This ex- 
periment was short-lived, and the first 
centralized industry sprang up in New 
Amsterdam in 1645, along what is now 
William Street in the heart of New York’s 
financial district. 

More than a century later came Henry 
William Stiegel, first great American artist 
in glass, whose factory was in Mann- 
heim, Pa. 

From William Street to Toledo, Ohio, 
from Stiegel to Steuben, is not as distant 





Varied glass exhibits: 10-cent-store stemware, a high-pressure 
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as it seems. The giant Libbey-Owens-Ford 
plant in Toledo is the modern prototype 
of the New Amsterdam industry, and while 
the beauty of Steuben’s plates and bowls 
would have brought tears to Stiegel’s eyes, 
the Steuben division of Corning Glass is 
his artistic heir. 

Last month the Boston Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, recently severed offshoot of the 
New York museum of the same name, 
honored artists and utilitarians of the 
glass industry with an exhibition whose 
99 pieces represented the work of both. 
Subjects, selected only for “intrinsically 
good design,” ran from ordinary glasses 
through reels, grinders, laboratory curli- 
cues, tables, and lenses, up to the finest 
of hand-shaped bowls and plates. In price, 
commercial objects ranged from 5-and-10- 
cent-store tumblers to the $600 Mariner’s 
Bowl by Sidney Waugh, which Steuben 
has limited to a few copies. 

Last week, at the height of the exhibi- 
tion, Bostonians agreed the directors had 
done an able job of high-lighting Amer- 
ica’s glass renaissance and achieved their 
purpose of “emphasizing the fact that 
beautiful glass . . . is available to everyone 
and at any price... .” 





Sidney Waugh’s Mariner’s Boul, 
a fine example of etched crystal 
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A New Helen Keller 


Six years ago a five-day-old waif was 
left on the doorstep of Cook County Hospj. 
tal in Chicago. Attendants discovered the 
little girl had been born sightless and was 
deaf. 

The child became Joan Higgins 
hospital records, but to attendants she 
was the Helen Keller of her generation, 
Helen Keller, too, is blind and deaf—the 
result of a disease which struck in infancy, 
But she overcame her afflictions to be. 
come author, lecturer, and national heroine 
—with much of that success credited to 
her patient, capable instructor, the late 
Anne Sullivan Macy. 

In 1936 Joan Higgins got that kind of 
an instructor—Dr. Robert H. Gault, 
Northwestern University’s psychologist 
noted for his work in tactual hearing for 
the deaf. He taught Joan nearly 100 words 
with a telephone-like device called a phono- 
tactor amplifying the vibrations of his 
voice. The child learned to distinguish the 
voice vibrations with her fingertips, then 
imitated them with her own voice. Last 
month Dr. Gault began to round out her 
education. He set Joan to studying Braille, 
the print of the blind. Last week, he glee- 
fully announced she had learned to read 
eight words. 





EDUCATION NOTES 


Because of its polyglot nationalities, New 
York is probably as tolerant as any city 
in the world. But recently, as backwash 
from the wave of social hatred sweeping 
Europe, the Board of Education has no- 
ticed some outcroppings of intolerence in 
the New York public schools. To combat 
such a trend the board last week instructed 
principals to call semimonthly “tolerance 
assemblies” for building “conscious bar- 
riers against conditions destructive of de- 
mocracy.” Although no specific lines were 
laid down, the board suggested centering 
programs around racial and national con- 
tributions to American history in order to 
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“develop esteem, respect, good will, and 
tolerance among students and teachers.” 






€ To solve the shopping problems of house- 
wives the University ‘of Wisconsin’s home- 
economics department, cooperating with 
the WPA, last week issued Part I of a 
comprehensive study aid called “Educat- 
ing the Consumer.” In eight lessons the 
publications will tell the buyer how to 
choose a store and buy specific commodi- 
ties. Housewife-subscribers also will find 
out what the university thinks about trade- 
marks and brands, consumer organizations, 
and the proposed Federal Department of 
the Consumer. 




















ENTERTAINMENT 





Love and a Travelogue: 
‘Trade Winds’ the Chronicle 
of Cop-and-Girl Chase 


A little more than three years ago Tay 
Garnett, screen writer and director, blocked 
out a rough draft of the script for Trape 
Winns. Then he bought the yawl Athene 
and sailed away on a world cruise with his 
wife, Helga Moray. 

In addition to its crew, the 40-year-old 
yawl—once a competitor for the honor of 
defending the America’s cup against Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s first Shamrock—carried 
a camera crew and a complete film labora- 
tory. Garnett returned from his 40,000-mile 
wedding trip with a 70,000-foot travelogue. 
Half of the film had been shot with the 
future production of “Trade Winds” in 
mind; the rest, background shots for at 
least two more films. 

Walter Wanger bought Garnett’s story 
and his services as its director and gave 
Dorothy Parker, Alan Campbell, and Frank 
R. Adams the job of adding a little more 
history to its geography and putting a 
leash on its peripatetic melodramatics. 


‘Trade Winds’: Fredric March relaxes from chase involving . . . 


These concern blond Kay Kerrigan (Joan 
Bennett), who, believing she has killed a 
man, escapes to Hawaii, where she becomes 
brunette Mary Holden. Despite Kay’s sud- 
den resemblance to Hedy Lamarr, private 
detective Same Wye (Fredric March) — 
amorous and analytical—is soon on her 
trail. 

The chase extends from Hawaii to Ja- 
par., China, Indo-China, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Ceylon, and India. En route, hunter 
and quarry fall in love, are temporarily 
separated by Sam’s jealous secretary (Ann 





...Ann Sothern and Joan Bennett 


Sothern) who has one eye on him and the 
other on a $100,000 reward, and are even- 
tually forced back to San Francisco by the 
officiousness of Sam’s chuckleheaded assist- 
ant (Ralph Bellamy). 

While the narrative of “Trade Winds”— 
including an implausible climax that ab- 
solves Kay of murder—shows the strain 
of aquaplaning in the Athene’s wake, Tay 


Garnett’s processed backgrounds give the 
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proceedings an authentic air. And when 
its characters halt to consider the next 
port of call, a castful of ingratiating play- 
ers distract attention with some of the 
year’s most amusing dialogue. 





Sweethearts and Horses 


In the midst of the praises showered 
upon his “Marie Antoinette,” W. S. Van 
Dyke III bewailed the fact that it had not 
been screened with the chromatic aid of 
Technicolor. For years the M-G-M di- 
rector had been urging his studio to let 
him experiment with a color film. With 
Sweertueaerts he gets his wish. This musi- 
cal is M-G-M’s first color film since the 
“Rogue Song” in 1930 and the first of a 
half dozen that the studio will produce this 
season. Simultaneously Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox releases Kentucky, its Techni- 
color tribute to the traditions of the Blue 
Grass State. 

Although both films are deficient in 
plot-building vitamins, the majority of 
movie-goers will find them satisfactory 
entertainment. “Kentucky” revives the 
Civil War for a brief prologue to establish 
a feud between two horse-breeding fami- 
lies—the Goodwins and the Dillons—and 
carries the feud over into 1938, when the 
love of a man for a maid and the love of 
both for good horseflesh calls a halt to 
hostilities. 

Adapted from a story by John Taintor 
Foote, the romance between the last of the 
bankrupt Goodwins (Loretta Young) and 
the last of the prosperous Dillons (Richard 
Greene) is a synthetic affair, but its prin- 
cipals, their habitat, and their horses photo- 
graph handsomely in color, and the running 
of a Kentucky Derby provides an excit- 
ing climax. 

The film’s capable cast, directed by 
David Butler, plays collective second fid- 
dle to Walter Brennan’s sturdy charac- 
terization of an old-school Kentuckian. 

Dorothy Parker and her husband, Alan 
Campbell, who had a little trouble hatch- 
ing plot enough to go around for “Trade 
Winds,” have whipped up an even slimmer 
tale to carry Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy through the one hour and 
50 minutes of “Sweethearts,” their fifth 
co-starring vehicle. Cast in their first 
modern-dress roles, the popular singers 
portray the happily married stars of a 
Broadway musical that has been running 
for six years. 

The musical is the Victor Herbert oper- 
etta of 1913 from which the film derives 
its score and title. But the time, anachro- 
nistically, is the present, and the famous 
couple, weary of the show’s long run, are 
about to sign up with a Hollywood emis- 
sary (Reginald Gardiner) when the show’s 
hypocritical producer (Frank Morgan) 
contrives to separate them from each 
other and the movies. 

By the time they are reunited, the 
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with, a first-rate cast that includes Florence 
Rice, Mischa Auer, Herman Bing, and 
Ray Bolger, the lavishly staged “Sweet- 
hearts” has its lighter moments in addition 


loves have spent considerable time in buy- 
ing and packing their clothes, as well as 
changing them, which—even under Van 


Dyke’s direction—is an unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for dramatic action. Nevertheless, 


to a full quota of musical ones. 
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THEATER WEEK 





Wihenever a producer doesn’t 
know what else to do but feels it arbi- 
trarily incumbent upon him to do 
something, he either puts on a revival 
or casts the nearest thing to hand with 
a company of Negroes. Occasionally, if 
his mind at the moment is even less in- 
ventive than usual, he does both’simul- 
taneously. This is his idea of a great 
novelty, habitually and unfortunately 
shared by hardly anyone else, partic- 
ularly the Negroes, who are well known 
to be a shrewd race and amusedly tol- 
erant of Aryan theatrical managers, if 
any. 

The motivations of a producer in 
such cases are several, both internal and 
external. If it is a revival he puts on, he 
does so either because he has indignant- 
ly persuaded himself that it is impossi- 
ble to find a good new play (meaning 
simply that he doesn’t know a good new 
play even when it is stuck right under 
his nose) , or because a number of actors 
whom he likes and who are sadly out of 
jobs have banded together for an as- 
sault upon his tender sensibilities. In 
either instance, in addition, he knows 
he can often get the revived play for 
less than its former scale of royalties— 
and maybe the scenery out of the store- 
house. If, on the other hand, it is the 
Negro concept that fetches his fancy, 
he slyly and further appreciates that 
the whole colored weekly salary list 
won't run much higher than a single 
white actor’s laundry bill and that the 
critics will often with sweet magnanimi- 
ty overlook deficiencies in second-rate 
colored players which they wouldn’t for 
a minute condone in even first-rate 
white ones. 

Another thing that persuades a pro- 
ducer to the revival idea is his strange 
conviction that because a play has once 
been a big success it will in all proba- 
bility be a big success again, a convic- 
tion statistically disproved in the revival 
of eight modern plays out of ten and 
akin to a belief that someone is over- 
looking a grand bet in not putting 
Kreuger & Toll stock back on the mar- 
ket. And when it comes to the Negro 
proposition, it is his equally whimsical 








In Black and White 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


prepossession that what would in all 
likelihood be a bore if acted by whites 
must inevitably become a wow if done 
in black-face, an idea in turn akin to a 
belief that one could easily make a 
million dollars by casting Uncle Tom in 
white-face and Little Eva as a picka- 
ninny, with the Harvard Glee Club in 
tails as the plantation singers. 

Sutton Vane’s Ourwarp Bounp, with 
a company of good and bad actors who 
were out of jobs, is the latest revival in 
white-face and Shaw’s ANDROCLES AND 
THE Lion the latest in black. A fairly 
diverting and very successful play when 
it was first produced some years ago, 
the former now shows its age as all 
plays based largely upon a novel and 


surprising dramatic trick invariably do.. 


The latter, offered by the Federal Thea- 
ter Project, while it still contains a 
measure of witty bounce, doesn’t get 
much farther with its Negro actors than 
it might with conventional white ones, 
as the innovation pales after the first 20 
or 25 minutes and as, after that, blacks 
strike one as being inharmoniously dis- 
tracting to the scene rather than, as 
with whites, unobtrusively in the pic- 
ture. 

Another scheduled Negro exhibit is 
Lew Leslie’s BLacksirps oF 1939. In the 
beginning, these musical shows involv- 
ing colored folk were gay and sprightly 
doings, but the pattern has gradually 
become stale. The frequently voiced 
lament that such shows unnecessarily 
ape the white shows again holds. What 
is more, with minor and applaudable 
exception, the hoofing and singing and 
physical monkeyshines have become so 
routine and familiar that almost all the 
erstwhile brio has vanished. You can’t 
any longer take a poor show and pass 
it off on the trade as a hot number sim- 
ply by changing the names and persons 
of Fifi de Langouste and Herman 
Dinkelspiel into Mandy Johnson and 
Hamtree Catnip, and pacing it as if it 
were Jesse Owens. Those, at least, are 
the sentiments of one reviewer who 
eyed this particular specimen in its out- 
of-town manifestation. 
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The Box-Office Big Ten 


Once a year The Motion Picture Herald 
asks American exhibitors of the nation to 
name the ten players who drew the great- 
est number of movie-goers to their the- 
aters. Last week The Herald’s seventh re- 
duction of glamour to a gold basis ap- 
portioned the winning ten evenly between 
two studios—Twentieth Century-Fox and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Extending an already remarkable record, 
Shirley Temple led the field for the fourth 
consecutive year.* Clark Gable, represented 
among the ten leaders since the poll’s in- 
ception, placed second for the third suc- 
cessive balloting. Sonja Henie, who skated 
her way to eighth place her first year in 
films, pirouetted to third place in the pres- 
ent poll. Robert Taylor, sixth, Myrna Loy, 
seventh, and Jane Withers, eighth, were 
also among the first ten last year, but four 
of 1937’s winners—Bing Crosby, William 
Powell, the Astaire-Rogers team, and Gary 
Cooper—were supplanted by newcomers. 

Spencer Tracy, in fifth place, makes the 
big ten for the first time. Mickey Rooney 
catapulted from the vicinity of the hun- 
dred mark to this year’s four-spot largely 
because of his work in the Hardy family 
series. Alice Faye and Tyrone Power, ninth 
and tenth respectively, advanced from well 
down the box-office line as the co-stars of 
two outstanding films—“In Old Chicago” 
and “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 

Although three juveniles are among the 
industry’s leading money makers, child- 
actorphobes can take heart from Clark 
Gable’s record. In 1936 a little child led 
him by 261 points; last year it was 154. 
This year Shirley Temple tops her most 
persistent rival by only 104 points. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Artists AND Mopets Asroap (Para- 
mount): Even Jack Benny can’t coax 
more than a few laughs out of this flimsy 
to-do about a bored heiress (Joan Ben- 
nett) and a theatrical troupe stranded in 
Paris. For the feminine movie-goer there 
is a parade of mannequins draped in the 
latest Paris fashions and a tableau history 
of milady’s primping through the ages. 
Mary Boland, Charles Grapewin, the 
Yacht Club Boys. 


40 Lirtte Morners (National Pic- 
tures): A kindly professor (Lucien Ba- 
roux) smuggles a foundling baby boy into 
his quarters at a girls’ finishing school and 
unwittingly provokes a mass demonstra- 
tion of the mother instinct. Although this 
sentimental French comedy gets under way 
slowly, its appealing theme is developed 
with considerable humor and skill. Made- 
leine Robinson, Gabrielle Dorziat. 





*Among the Western stars Gene Autry ran 
first for the second year, trailed by William 
Boyd and Buck Jones. 


Harl McDonald autographing copies of ‘Lament for the Stolen’ 





MUSIC 





‘Lament for the Stolen’ 


Wraps Greek Chorus Treatment 


About a Kidnaping Theme 


The ancient Greek drama had two dis- 
tinguishing marks: it went in for tragedy 
of the blackest variety and it employed a 
chorus that not only told the story of the 
action but also expressed the community 
sentiments of those who had viewed the 
tragedy and suffered with the victims. 

This week in Philadelphia a modern 
composition turns back to the Greek 
chorus to tell of a sorrow as old as civiliza- 
tion—illustrated with a parallel of contem- 
porary life. Titled “Lament for the Stolen,” 
this new work has kidnaping for its theme, 
told by a verse story which closely re- 
sembles the Lindbergh tragedy. 

“Lament for the Stolen” is a composi- 
tion for both orchestra and women’s cho- 
rus, with music by Harl McDonald and 
words by Katherine Garrison Chapin. It is 
performed for the first time anywhere this 
week at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia. The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, supplemented by a 
women’s chorus of more than 200 voices, 
was the medium. 

Katherine Garrison Chapin, who has 
put into this poem the “voicing of the 
universal maternal protest against kid- 
naping,” has been writing poetry for more 
than ten years. Born in New England, she 
now lives in Philadelphia and is the wife 
of Francis Biddle, general counsel for the 
TVA investigating committee. They have 
one son, 17-year-old Edmund Randolph. 

The composer of the music for “Lament 


for the Stolen,” Harl McDonald, grew up 
on cattle ranches in Colorado and Southern 
California. But he didn’t like ranch life 
and loved music—even composing at the 
age of 7. Now 39, he has made his career 
studying, composing, and teaching music 
(he teaches composition and conducts the 
choral organizations at the University of 
Pennsylvania) . 

Most of McDonald’s orchestral compo- 
sitions have been introduced by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and include “Mojave,” 
“Festival of Workers,” “Santa Fe Trail,” 
and “Rhumba Symphony.” He has also 
composed some chamber music and sev- 
eral other choral works. 


-_ 


RECORD WEEK 





Shakespearean drama monopolizes the 
new record releases. To add to its last 
year’s “Richard II” album, Columbia now 
offers Maurice Evans in four speeches 
from “Hamlet,” including the famous “To 
be, or not to be” soliloquy. (Two 12-inch 
records with album and text booklet, 
$4.50.) 

Orson Welles with members of the Mer- 
cury Theater group presents two plays of 
Shakespeare—“The Merchant of Venice” 
and “Twelfth Night.” Both albums con- 
tain booklets edited for reading, teaching, 
and staging the plays—and should be 
available for school use. (The Merchant 
of Venice. Twelve 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $18. Twelfth Night. Ten 19-inch 
Columbia records, $15.) 


Important among the new classical- 
music recordings: 


Hinpemitu—Quartet No. 3, Opus 22. 
(Coolidge Quartet. Three 12-inch Victor 














Wide World 


Bruin teamwork helped Goalie Brimsek to six shutouts 


records, $6.50.) Chamber music by one 
of the outstanding modern composers, per- 
formed brilliantly by a string quartet 
rated as one of the best. 


Strauss (Ricuarp) Symphonia Domes- 
tica. Opus 53. (The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and Eugene Ormandy. Five 12-inch 
Victor records, $10.) This is the first elec- 
tric recording of a less familiar Strauss 
work treating the bustle and activity of 
everyday household life. An able presenta- 
tion with much color and charm. 





SPORTS 
Brimsek’s Red Pants: 


New Bruin Goalie Gives Them 


Much Credit for Record 


Boston hockey fans were going about 
the city in a blue mood. Art Ross, the 
Bruins’ manager, had just sold the best 
goalie on the ice, Tiny Thompson, to the 
Detroit Red Wings for $15,000 cash 
(Newsweek, Dec. 12). His place would 
be taken by Frankie Brimsek, a promis- 
ing but unproved rookie from the Bruins’ 
farm club in Providence, R.I. 

What started happening was incredible. 
After losing his maiden contest, Brimsek 
uncorked a series of remarkable games. 
Last week he turned in his sixth shutout 
in seven starts—a record unmatched by 
Thompson or any other modern goalie— 
and the Bruins skated into a commanding 
lead in the national hockey race. At one 
stage of his streak, Brimsek—who has 
unusually large hands—successfully kept 
the puck out of his cage for 231 minutes 
54 seconds, breaking Thompson’s spotless 
record—set a year ago—of 224 minutes 
52 seconds. 





Next day Boston’s new hero further 
endeared himself by giving most of the 
credit to other Bruins. “There are nine- 
teen stars on our team,” he bashfully told 
reporters. Also of great help, he announced, 
were the lucky red pants which he has 
superstitiously worn for years. 

One of the few non-Canadian hockey 
stars, Brimsek was born 23 years ago in 
Minnesota of Czechoslovak parents. Un- 
like many net guardians, he is not a 
thwarted forward who skated too slowly. 
He took up his stationary position in front 
of a 6- by 4-foot cage as a freshman in 
Eveleth High School. 

An axiom of hockey advises players to 
pay far more attention to opponents’ eyes 
than to the puck. That’s the rule for 
everyone except the goalie; he is supposed 
to ignore opponents’ eyes and never focus 
on anything but the whereabouts of the 
vulcanized rubber disk. This requires not 
only constant concentration but super- 
exact eyesight, and the average goalie 
takes good care of his vision in private life. 
But not Brimsek. He reads constantly, and 
his hobby is the movies—double and tri- 
ple features preferred. 





Davis Cup Outlook 


Five years ago Germany seemed on the 
brink of winning the Davis Cup and the 
reputation of being the worlds top tennis 
power. The rise of Hitler changed that 
picture. First, Dr. Daniel Prenn, ablest 
player on the Continent, was sidetracked 
for being a Jew. Then Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, who had gained prestige second 
only to that of Donald Budge, was jailed 
last spring ostensibly for immorality (von 
Cramm had openly criticized the Nazis) . 

Von Cramm recently obtained freedom, 
but he will never represent Nazi Germany 
on the courts again. Budge received a let- 
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ter last week announcing the German’ 
permanent retirement. 

“This means,” said Budge as he warmed 
up for his pro debut with Ellsworth Vine, 
this week, “that Australia is the logical 
team to meet the United States for the 
Davis Cup in 1939. If Roderick Menzel, 
the Czechoslovak, is drafted by Germany, 
the Germans may be tough, for they have 
another fine player in Henner Henkel. But 
I rank Australia—with Jack Bromwich— 
most dangerous. Still, I think our Bobby 
Riggs is improving and will be good for 
two victories, so that the United States 
has at least a 50-50 chance of keeping the 


” 


cup. 








Winter Wonderland 


Skates were Christmas presents last 
week; skating shows were news. 


{{ Moving into Chicago, Sonja Henie, who 
first popularized choreography on skates 
eight years ago, thrilled full houses with 
her Hollywood Ice Review. The blond 
Sonja, ranked third last week as a movie 
box-office magnet (see page 27) , was par- 
ticularly applauded as the heroine of an 
“Alice in Wonderland” fantasy. In addi- 
tion, she made her debut as a pair skater, 
teaming with Stewart Reburn. 


“In Coral Gables, Fla.—a strange place 
for frosty capers—Hazel Franklin, the 13- 
year-old British sensation, gave exhibitions 
of her remarkable poise and control on 
skates. With her double sachows—jumps 
which few can master—dainty 80-pound 
Hazel added new admirers to the many 
who look to her as the Sonja Henie of the 
future. 


{In New York, dressy crowds flocked to 
the intimate skating show at the Hotel St. 
Regis—presented on a tray of ice pro- 
jected in 30 seconds from under a raised 
platform over the dance floor. While diners 
supped and sipped, they were entertained 
by Guy Owen, the Simpson Sisters, and 
Sam Jarvis (wearing a popeyed Esquire 
headpiece). Dorothy Lewis, leading lady 
of the cast, was missing as a result of a 
bad spill during practice but was expected 
to be back by New Year’s. 


{ Pittsburgh’s holiday ice dish, the lavish 
Ice Follies, featured Bess Ehrhardt, Evelyn 
Chandler, Roy Shipstad (the Human 
Top), a chorus of 24, and $30,000 worth 
of costumes. This veteran troupe, now 
barnstorming for the third year, attracted 
2,000,000 people in 1937-38 and hopes to 
surpass that figure when the present trek 
of 27 cities ends next April. 





GUESSING GAMES 


At the end of the regular football schedule, 
NeEwswEEK’s prediction record for the full sea 
son stood at 226 right, 112 wrong, 27 tied—* 
70 per cent average. ‘ 

Following are the magazine’s choices to wa 
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International 


Bess Ehrhardt, Ice Follies leading lady 


Wide World International 


Hazel Franklin, 13-year-old pro Dorothy Lewis, St. Regis star Roy Shipstad, ‘human top’ 
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the bowl games, scheduled for Jan. 2 (favorites 
in italics) . 
Rose Bowt: Duke-Southern California. 
Sucar Bow.: Carnegie Tech-T.C.U. 
Orance Bow: Tennessee-Oklahoma. 
Sun Bow.: Utah-New Mexico. 
Corton Bow: Texas Tech-St. Mary’s. 





AVIATION 





Optimism in the Air: 
Factories and Carriers Expect 
the Biggest Year Ever 


A year ago, when records showed that 
1937 had been by far the biggest aviation 
year in our peacetime history, experts 
agreed that 1938 would be even bigger. 
But few expected the improvement to be 
as great as it has turned out to be. 

American factories in 1937 turned out 
$115,000,000 worth of airplanes, engines, 
and spare parts. That beat 1936 by $38,- 
000,000, and was $17,000,000 better than 
1929, best previous peacetime year. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1938 indicate an out- 
put of at least $174,500,000. 

Exports of aeronautical products from 
the United States in 1937 reached $39,- 
400,000, some $16,300,000 over 1936, the 
best previous figure. Yet on the basis of 
ten months’ reports, 1938 exports will top 
$74,000,000, an increase of almost 90 per 
cent over 1937. Of the ten-month exports, 
completed aircraft represented 57 per cent; 
parts, engines, and miscellaneous, the re- 
mainder. 

The future of this lucrative export busi- 
ness is highly speculative. German and 
Italian dumping may harm it in Latin 
America and Asia. A major European war 
would slow it up, if the Neutrality Act 
was left in force. Yet almost every big 
United States factory still has large ex- 
port orders on its books. Lockheed Air- 
craft’s backlog of $30,000,000 (currently 
the country’s largest), for example, is 
formed largely of export orders. Exports 
therefore should at least hold their own 
next year. 

Meanwhile, prospects of an enlarged 
United States armament program prom- 
ise that deliveries to the Army and Navy 
(totaling about $65,000,000 in 1938) may 
more than double during 1939. Even if 
Congress does not approve the complete 
Administration program of 9,000 new 
planes, American factories should turn out 
more than $100,000,000 worth of ships for 
this market alone. Add to this the com- 
mitments for new transports from United 
States air lines, considerably in excess of 
1938 commitments; add also the possi- 
bility that government funds will be used 
to stimulate the private flying market to 
create a reservoir of pilots and mechanics 
for the defense program—and find why 
aviation stocks are the most bullish items 
on the stock-exchange boards. 





Wide World 
Mac Myers, wage-hour issue 


Air transport, despite prospects of op- 
erating losses for the year by the three 
transcontinental air lines, is finally com- 
ing in sight of profits. Domestic passenger 
traffic increased during 1938 by 15 per 
cent over 1937, the previous best year. 
Air express shipments showed a small but 
definite increase. Air-mail traffic increased 
between 15 and 20 per cent over all previ- 
ous records. While that resulted in little 
additional income for the air lines during 
1938, prospects are excellent that the new 
Civil Aeronautics Authority (now weigh- 
ing a score of applications for air-mail rate 
boosts) will grant increases during 1939. 
As a topoff, two World’s Fairs in 1939 
should boost passenger traffic to new 
records. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Problem of the Newsboy: 
Wage-Hour Question Is Pondered 
by a Michigan Court 


When the Fair Labor Standards Act 
became effective Oct. 24, a lot of news- 
paper carriers in small towns were thrown 
out of jobs. Publishers interpreted the 
child-labor provisions as prohibiting the 
employment of carriers under 14 years of 
age. 

One such carrier was Mac Myers, 13- 
year-old Ithaca, Mich., boy who delivered 
The Lansing State Journal in his home 
town. Mac had built the route up to 65 
steady customers in four years. He didn’t 
want to lose his profitable business, so 
instead of retiring to the corner lot to 
play football like most carriers so affected, 
he got after his father, John Myers, an 
attorney. 

The elder Myers went to bat for Mac. 
He filed an injunction suit in Circuit Court 


to restrain The State Journal from termj. 
nating his son’s contract as a carrier, op 
an argument that the Wage-Hour law was 
unconstitutional. 

Last week, when the suit came up be. 
fore Judge Kelly S. Searl in Lansing, jt 
had become more than an attempt to keep 
a boy’s job. The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, which 
administers the child-labor provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Law, had its attorney, 
Nicholas Allen, in court. , 

Allen testified that the Children’s By. 
reau had investigated the case and ruled 
the law did not apply to young Myers be. 
cause he was not employed in the Lansing 
metropolitan area. State Journal attorneys, 
however, seeking a broad interpretation of 
the whole issue, contended such a con- 
struction of the act was discriminatory. 
Judge Searl took the case under advise- 
ment and promised a decision before the 
new year. 

Meanwhile, publishers and the national 
Administration kept an eye on the case. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act is not un- 
like the old NRA, which the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared un- 
constitutional in 1935. A decision return- 
ing Mac to his paper route would be an 
interpretation of only one portion of the 
act and could, of course, be appealed, but 
it might well become the first hole in the 
foundation of the Administration’s second 
law covering wages, hours, and child labor. 





RADIO 





Broadcasters Step Up 
Their Self-Regulation Drive 
in Wake of Coughlin Row 


Fearing an official crackdown on pro- 
gram censorship or regulation — probably 
from Congress, as the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is forbidden the pow- 
er of censorship—the executive committee 
of the National Association of Broadcas- 
ters two weeks ago voted to accomplish 
regulation from within the industry itself. 

The resolution provided that Neville 
Miller, president of the NAB, head a 
committee to prepare means “to square- 
ly meet the need for revision of the in- 
dustry’s code of practices and standards.” 
Until the NAB convenes in San Fran- 
cisco next July, the committee will plan 
its recommendations, attempt to handle 
complaints, and take jurisdiction over any 
emergencies which may arise. 

But last week it looked as if the in- 
dustry would not wait until July for defi- 
nite action. Following the recent uproar 
over Father Coughlin’s broadcasts on Jews 
and Communism and the resultant loss 
of some of his network stations (News 
WEEK, Dec. 26), Miller called such broad- 
casts “an evil not to be tolerated.” He 
defended a station’s right to demand ad- 
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yance copy and to refuse to broadcast 
“a speech plainly calculated or likely to 
stir up religious prejudices and strife.” 

“The responsibility for the content of 
programs rests squarely upon the broad- 
caster,” he said. “Such action is merely 
an act of good stewardship ... not an 
abridgement of the right of free speech.” 


€ The two state-owned stations in Wiscon- 
sin—WHA in Madison and WLBL in Stev- 
ens Point—stood on the other side of the 
controversy last week. The State Radio 
Council with Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin president, as its 
spokesman announced that the two sta- 
tions “will neither censor speeches nor 
assume responsibility for the context 
thereof.” 





Pinchhitting for Pothooks 


The best-known home of the filibuster is 
the United States Senate. There, seeking 
to prevent a vote on some piece of legis- 
lation or another, a few senators may gang 
up and drone away for hours to monopolize 
the floor, talking about everything from 
the love life of the parakeet to the effect 
of sunspots on the baling of hay. Their ut- 
terances, for those who have the stamina 
to wade through them, are embalmed in 
the Congressional Record. 

Last week, for a change, the filibuster 
focus shifted to the New York City Coun- 
cil—and likewise, for a change, the radio 
entered as the medium for recording. Since 
it broadcasts all important civic happen- 
ings, New York’s municipal _ station, 


WNYC, was on the job as Democratic 
Councilmen started an all-night marathon 
to block passage of county reorganization 
bills because these would drive a lot of 
Tammanyites away from the public trough. 

Shortly after 11 p.m. the official stenog- 





rapher fainted from the strain of ten 


. hours of pothooking. To tide over the 


emergency WNYC turned on its recording 
apparatus to take down the proceedings— 
then had to scurry frantically all over the 
city to get enough records to last out the 
night. The following morning, just as the 
session ended after dooming the reform 
bills, WNYC’s recording machine froze a 
bearing. But the 26 sides of speechmaking 
(eighteen minutes a side to play) became 
the official record of the Council meeting. 

Next day members of the Board of Es- 
timate—not Democratic, but fusion-con- 
trolled—thought this batch of filibuster 
speeches too good for the public to miss. 
The subject matter ranged from “Silent 
Night” to “Perfumed Dumps,” with “Per- 
petual Vaporings” thrown in’ for good 
measure. So, after calling the filibuster 
“the best show in town,” the board grave- 
ly discussed the educational value of such 
a spoken document on public affairs—and 
voted that the records be sold to the public. 

They had one immediate taker. Eddie 
Cantor promptly wired an offer of $200 
for use of the records on his radio pro- 
gram, reserving the right “to take out 
what I think is too funny.” But there was 
one catch in it: the board had to wait on 
Mayor La Guardia’s approval of the reso- 
lution. 





Bowwows on the Air 


Not every dog has his day, but on New 
Year’s Day English dogs—and all others 
within range of the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s short-wave transmitter at Dav- 
entry—will have a radio program of their 
own. 

The broadcast—from New Pond Ken- 
nels, in Surrey—will be an experiment to 
see how Fido reacts when he hears such 


From Herbert Harris’ ‘American Labor’( Yale University Press) 


Early strike violence: destruction of the Pittsburgh depot in 1877 





dog-arresting sounds as the rattle of a 
feed dish, the mew of a cat, the barking of 
another dog, or footsteps outside. It will 
test how he behaves to commands from 
the radio to “lie down” and “find it.” 

Listeners all over the world are asked 
to tell BBC how their pooches received 
the program. 





BOOKS 





Labor Unionism, 1794-1938: 


Herbert Harris Traces History 
of Movement in U.S. 


The feature of the most controversial 
issue of the times—labor relations—is the 
name-calling it generates. To the fellow 
on the other side of the fence, one who 
believes in unions is a Red, a racketeer, 
or at the very least a dupe; one who op- 
poses unions is a tory, a profit grabber, 
or scab. The middle of the road is narrow 
and seldom trodden. 

Herbert Harris, an able reporter of the 
labor scene for the last ten years, set him- 
self to the task of digging beneath the 
surface of present controversies to find 
their roots in past years. The result, 
AMERICAN LABOR, is written without emo- 
tion and holds few opinions. But the 
analysis leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that the C.1.0. comes off a bit 
better than the A.F. of L. and that both 
are held more worthy than some of the 
employers who oppose them. Yet despite 
that, “American Labor” should rank 
among the best American histories of the 
government. 

Harris traces American unionism from 
the Federal Society of Journeyman Cord- 
wainers (shoemakers), organized in 1794, 
down through the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ convention last November. 
Cause and effect are followed through 
the years, high-lighted by battles such 
as the Pittsburgh riot in the 1877 rail- 
road strike. 

Those who look upon the present labor 
movement as something new in America 
will be surprised by the extent of union 
organization during the last century, The 
struggles of the now conservative railroad 
brotherhoods, the stable miners’ and gar- 
ment-trades unions were as bitter as the 
fights of the newer unions today. 

The depression upsurge of unionism is 
not the class struggle in the Marxian sense, 
Harris argues. Even in sit-downs the work- 
ers did not seize production machinery to 
operate it. Labor organization was speeded 
by labor’s own middle-class ambitions— 
purely American—the urge to “get ahead.” 
Communism and labor racketeering are 
minor factors in today’s unions, Harris 
holds. 

The book’s accounts of contemporary 
labor matters, particularly the automobile 
sit-downs of 1937, reflect the fact that the 
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M. Lincoln Schuster, Esq. 
Simon & Schuster 

New York City 

Dear Max: 

I have just learned that your firm 
will print no more copies of Jerome 
Weidman’s “What’s in It for Me?” be- 
cause of protests that this novel showed 
some Jews in an unfavorable light. 

By doing this you are helping to stifle 
the work of a very fine prose artist 
(who happens to be a Galician Jew) 
and also lending yourself to the thing 
I most abhor—a censorship in the in- 
terest of, or in fear of, some threatening 
pressure group of major or minor power. 
That is Hitlerism. It is worse. It is Ku 
Klux Klanism. For Hitler makes no pre- 
tense that he is fair, democratic, or 
tolerant. He says: “I’m telling you what 
to think, read, do, and be. Do that, or 
the concentration camp—or worse.” 

Your pressure group is not that forth- 
§ right. They operate behind a screen 
that is both sanctified and fearsome— 
and disingenuous. They threaten (how- 
ever vaguely) to put the squeeze on 
you, if you don’t do what they say. 
Maybe they are so ignorant, so unin- 
telligent, so utterly lacking in logic— 
that they do not realize that they are 
promoting the very thing they are in 
fear of. 

Weidman is a brilliant, sensitive, cul- 
tured, and extraordinarily talented 
young man who, in “I Can Get It for 
You Wholesale” and in “What’s in It 
for Me?,” has brought into magnificent, 
heart-searching focus, in the character 
of Harry Bogen, all the snide, cheap, 
selfish, vicious, cleverly mean, double- 
dealing, egotistical callousness, false 
pride, and empty vanity that are ele- 
ments in the nature of YOU and ME, 
and of Stalin and of the Mikado, only 
descendant of The Sun God, and of 
young Weidman himself. Possibly 
Weidman has exorcised some of the 
worst of these features in his own 
nature by showing a concentrated hate 
for them in the creation of Harry 
Bogen. But a lot of us need to contem- 
plate the character and career of Harry 
Bogen that we may face these unpleas- 
ant characteristics in ourselves and try 
to eliminate or modify them. 

Although Weidman probably doesn’t 
know it, and possibly has never read 
Dreiser’s “The Financier,” Weidman’s 


An Open Letter 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Harry Bogen is very like the Cowper- 
wood of “The Financier”; and even 
though Cowperwood came to grief in 
“The Financier,” just as Harry Bogen 
does in “What’s in It for Me?,” Cow- 
perwood lived to have another evil day 
in “The Titan.” 

Dreiser’s Cowperwood was an Epis- 
copalian. Dreiser, in his day, had plenty 
of troubles from holier-than-thou peo- 
ple. His “Sister Carrie” was actually, 
(though not technically) suppressed by 
his own publisher (just as you are do- 
ing with Weidman’s novels), on the 
whim of the publisher’s wife, after the 
book had already been published at the 
instance of a man of genius who hap- 
pened to be a publisher’s reader, Frank 
Norris. And the Comstocks fell upon 
“The Genius” and put it in abeyance 
for years, at great legal expense to the 
author, when the Comstock society (a 
privately supported institution) seems 
to have been running low in funds and 
to have needed a spectacular raid and 
suppression to make a good showing 
while panhandling rich donors whose 
largesse paid their office rent and salaries. 

The Episcopalians did not prevail 
upon the publisher to withdraw “The 
Financier” and “The Titan” on the 
ground that they showed Episcopalians 
in an unfavorable light. Yet they cer- 
tainly did show one Episcopalian in an 
unfavorable light. The Episcopalians 
had just as much right (or no right at 
all, under the Constitution of our coun- 
try) to bring about the suppression of 
“The Financier” and “The Titan” as 
any pressure group to blast the creative 
career of young Jerome Weidman. I be- 
come your enemy and a passionate one, 
Max (although I have a high personal 
regard and even affection for you), if 
you make this awful compromise with, 
or sacrifice of, principle. And I become 
your enemy (I believe), in your inter- 
est and in my interest as well as in 
Weidman’s interest. If any group of 
fatuous busybodies who purport to rep- 
resent the Jews has been intimidating 
enough to make you withdraw Weid- 
man’s “What’s in It for Me?,” then 
I should say you have given another 
more numerous and more powerful 
group of noodles, the Silver Shirts, a 
fine precedent. It will be on the heads 
of those who purport to represent the 
Jews, if the Silver Shirts get busy .. . 
God forbid! 
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author saw them happen on the scene of 
action. (AMERICAN Lasor. 432 pages 
150,000 words. Illustrations, index. Yq, 
University Press, New Haven. $3.75.) 





Add Books by Doctors 


The science of healing is so fascinating 
to the layman that in recent years books 
by doctors have often become best sellers 
Dr. Logan Clendening started the trend 
with “The Human Body” in 1927. Later 
came Dr. Alexis Carrel’s “Man, the Up. 
known,” Dr. Victor Heiser’s “An Ameri. 
can Doctor’s Odyssey,” Dr. Karl Menning. 
er’s “Man Against Himself,” and Dr. Ar. 
thur E. Hertzler’s “The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor.” 

The latest of the crop is Bopy Menonrrs, 
which treats surgery with a liberal dash of 
romanticism. The author—a London sur. 
geon—can’t use his real name as Ameri- 
can doctors do, because the British Medical 
Association doesn’t allow its members to 
publish intimate details of their practice 
for popular consumption—but under the 
name of James Harpole he draws the cur- 
tain on some of the mysteries of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Like his previous book, “Leaves From 
a Surgeon’s Case-Book” (Newsweek, Jan. 
31), Harpole’s latest work is a record of 
cases illustrating the progress of medicine 
and some of its greatest problems. Amon: 
the twenty patients described in as many 
chapters are vivid cases showing the value 
of up-to-date medical research. 

Sprinkled among tales of successful last- 
minute operations are Harpole’s often 
shrewd comments on his fellow doctors. 
An example: “He bought a small practice 
. . - and it soon increased considerably. 
Diet was his long suit. He was personally 
interested in the subject because he very 
easily got indigestion. Doctors often be- 
come experts on subjects that apply to 
themselves.” (Bopy MeEnpers. 296 pages, 
66,000 words. Stokes, New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Sons oF THE SworpMakeER. By Maurice 
Walsh. 297 pages, 66,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. Laid in the rawlings, 
lusty days that conceived many a ballad 
of the strong arm and the mighty sword, 
this is the saga of one of the Swordmaker’s 
five sons who dwelt, loved, and fought in 
the British Isles in the days of Augustus. 
High romance ranking with the best pre- 
viously turned out by this Irish chronicler. 


Tue Youncer Venus. By Naomi Royde 
Smith. 369 pages, 104,000 words. Macmil- 
lan, New York. $2.50. Giuliano de’ Medici 
and his love, Simonetta (Botticelli’s Ve 
nus) , are reincarnated as an English novel- 
ist and a 19-year-old schoolgirl. Their 
modern love story makes light summer 
reading for a midwinter night. 


YESTERDAY and TOMORROW 


\ 1938 joins the ranks of yesteryears, we at Newsweek pause a moment 
to look back ... and to look ahead. 


We find it pleasant to glance back because you, our readers . . . and our 
advertisers ... have made 1938 a year of noteworthy progress for us. And 
we look forward to 1939 with keen anticipation, for we already know that 
our 1938 progress will continue at a greatly accelerated pace. 


During 1938, Newsweek enlarged its circle of readers so that you now num- 
ber more than 330,000 families. You may be interested to know that the 
typical Newsweek family comprises 3.4 people; that 67% of you have an- 


‘nual incomes above $3,000 and 42% of you have incomes above $5,000 a 


year; that almost 70% of you occupy responsible positions in business, 
industry and the professions. 


And you have told us what it is about Newsweek you like and find valuable; 
that our formula of news significance, our Periscope, our authorities, all 
meet with your approval. We have striven, during the past year, to keep 
pace with your own increasing interest in this changing world about us. We 
consider ourselves fortunate in having been able to give you accurate news 
and authoritative interpretations of the shifting panorama of world events 
and a greater quantity of these informative and cultural essentials than any 


other news magazine. 


* * * 


W. are confident that those qualities in Newsweek that have attracted 
you will continue to develop an ever-widening circle of readers in the year 
to come. And as advertising volume is the best index of a magazine’s state 
of health, the amount of advertising already scheduled for 1939 tells us that 
we will be particularly robust in the year ahead. 


To Newsweek’s family of readers and advertisers, we extend our sincerest 


wishes for a successful year. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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Business Optimism Prevails 
in the Forecasts for 1939 


Big Rise in Construction 
and Consumer Spending Likely; 


Investment Still Slow 


A reasonably pleasant task faces those 
corporation officials and economists who 
must issue statements this week summariz- 
ing business developments of the past 
twelve months and appraising 1939 pros- 
pects. For the question they must an- 
swer is not, as at the end of 1937, “Will 
there be a recovery next year?” Instead, 
it’s “How rapidly will the recovery pro- 
ceed and how long will it last?” 

But while their job may be more pleas- 
ant, it is fully as difficult as a year ago. 
This year saw the end of the sharpest 
decline in industrial output in the nation’s 
history; it also witnessed the second most 
rapid recovery (only the short-lived NRA 
boom was sharper). Theirs is the task, 
therefore, of drawing from this record of 
dramatic contrasts bases for prediction of 
1939 business volumes. It is easier to fore- 
see an upturn when business is “dragging 
bottom” than to discover reasons for fur- 
ther gains when production volumes al- 
ready are near “estimated normal.” (The 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
output was 103 per cent of the 1923-25 
level in November. The low was 76 in 
May.) 

As the company officials edited their 
reports they found that the upturn which 
got under way last June was attributable 
to: (1) the liquidation of excessive trade 
and industrial inventories (department- 
store stocks, for example, fell from 78 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average on the Fed- 
eral Reserve index to 67 per cent by July) ; 
(2) the stimulus to business confidence 
afforded by the virtual repeal of the un- 
distributed-profits tax and amendment of 
the capital-gains levy (Newsweek, June 
6); (3) the rebuke to radical labor agita- 
tion seen in Akron, Seattle, and Detroit 
elections and the Pennsylvania primary; 
(4) the defeat of the President on the 
Reorganization Bill, and (5) enactment 
of the new pump-priming program. 

Each of these five factors helps explain 
the rise in steel output from 28 per cent 
of capacity in June to 61 in November 
and auto-output jump from 141,437 units 
in July to 372,350 for November. All three 
figured in the sensational upturns in con- 
sumer-goods lines such as shoes, cotton, 
wool, and paper. The new FHA program, 


together with PWA awards, largely ac- 
count for construction contracts’ rise from 
51 per cent of the 1923-25 average in 
May to 86 per cent by October. 

Forecasts of the 1939 volume will vary 
somewhat, depending upon the relative im- 
portance their authors assign to the ex- 
planations of the recovery. But also, a 
number of challenging problems that com- 
plicate the task of the prognosticator per- 
sisted throughout the upturn. Among these 
were: 
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1—Despite better business volumes apj 
an ample supply of credit (reflected jy 
bank demand deposits rising to regopj 
levels), the index of commodity Prices 
fell to 77 early in December, as compare) 
with 78.8 in July and 87.4 in Septembe, 
1937. In most past recoveries, commod. 
ities spurted upward even before busines 
activity. 

2—The nation’s industries — large anj 
small—did not substantially increase thei: 
outlays for machinery and plants. Whi 
machine-tool orders rose from the index 
low of 66.7 in May to 120.9 in August, 
they remained well below the 1936 anj 
1937 averages throughout the last half 
of the year. Business still did not se¢k 
funds for new capital—the banks’ com. 
mercial loans held near the recession loy 
(Newsweek, Dec. 26), and corporate s. 
curity issues for new capital purposes jn 
the last quarter averaged only two-thirds 
of the 1937 rate (the latter had bee 
considered abnormally low) . Prospects for 
larger equipment outlays in the railroad 
and utility industries, major customers of 
plants formerly employing millions of 
workers, were still dim. 

3—Profit margins of industry were nar- 
rowed further, for, while the prices of the 
products it sells declined, wages and taxes 
continued at record levels. 

4—The gains of the totalitarian power 
menaced the country’s important export 
trade, which nevertheless was sustained at 
a comparatively high level during 1938 
owing to the preoccupation of foreign in- 
dustries with armament demands. 





Significance 


At least four factors in particular ex- 
plain why most year-end statements will 
view 1939 optimistically: (1) the huge 
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Protest: San Francisco Chinese objected to Japan-bound scrap tron 


construction carry-over (work will not 
start on a major proportion of the near- 
record building contracts let since Sep- 
tember until mild weather prevails); (2) 
prospects for further construction gains 
(Johns-Manville officials predict that 400,- 
000 new home units, the biggest volume 
since 1929, will be ctarted next year); (3) 
probable improved consumer spending, for 
the lag of employment and pay rolls in 
the early stages of a recovery usually is 
made up in the latter phases; (4) a more 
conservative Congress—result of the No- 
vember elections. 

The very sharpness of the recent re- 
covery accounts for forecasts, such as those 
by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, ex-Secretary 
Roper, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, of a temporary lull in the up- 
turn during the early weeks of 1939. But 
additional stimuli to business confidence 
seemed forming last week. Amendment of 
the Wagner Act became more probable 
(see page 35), and a fourteen-point pro- 
gram to solve the railroad problem went to 
the President (see page 36). 





Labor Notes 


Contracts of the United Mine Workers 
union (C.1.0.) in the bituminous fields 
expire Apr. 1. The anthracite agreement 
runs out Apr. 30. So in January, every 
U.M.W. member who works five or more 
days during the month must pay a special 
assessment of $1 (expected revenue: 
$500,000) toward the negotiations for 
hew contracts which will be started by 
John L. Lewis, probably in February. 


{Scrap iron consigned to Japan brought 
the return of picket lines and labor trou- 
bles to San Francisco’s water front last 
week. Chinese men, women, and children 





munched roast pork and urged longshore- 
men not to load the ships Spyros and 
Beckenham with scrap they believed in- 
tended for munitions manufacture. 


{ Homer Martin, president of the United 
Automobile Workers union (C.1.0.), went 
on record last week as favoring a strong 
employer union. The automobile industry 
should establish a council to deal with the 
union on an industrywide basis—collective 
bargaining as practiced in England, he 
said. This would eliminate “quickie” 
strikes and other union-employer friction, 
according to the auto workers’ president. 


The Labor Act 


Trouble Ahead in Congress; 
Fight on Smith First Test 





Everyone agrees that the National La- 
bor Relations Act is one-sided—New Deal- 
ers and labor leaders as well as business- 
men. Proponents of the act contend this 
is necessary to equalize bargaining power 
between employer and employe. Oppo- 
nents maintain it gives labor an unfair 
advantage. What Congress must again 
decide soon after it convenes next week is 
whether a one-sided labor act is sound 
public policy in the face of growing public 
sentiment (52 per cent in a recent Gallup 
poll) in favor of amendments. 

The main point at issue is the NLRA’s 
list of unfair labor practices applying only 
to employers. This prohibits company 
unionism in any form, interference with 
unions by hiring or firing, refusal to bar- 
gain with employe representatives, and any 
action to restrain or coerce employes in 
their right to self-organization. 

If these actions are unfair, employers 
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say, it is equally unfair for unions to build 
membership by coercion, destroy property 
in strikes, seize property in sit-downs, 
break contracts, and tie up employers with 
jurisdictional strikes. Moreover, business- 
men argue, the one-sidedness of the act 
necessarily makes the NLRB pro-labor, 
what with its power of prosecutor, judge, 
and jury over employers. 

The American Federation of Labor like- 
wise criticizes the act, contending that the 
wide powers given the board to determine 
the proper unit for bargaining among craft, 
plant, and industrial unions have been 
used to favor the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

To meet these objections many amend- 
ments have been proposed. Employers 
generally agree these should: (1) ban in- 
terference with employes’ organizational 
rights “from any source”; (2) separate 
fact-finding and judicial functions under 
the law; (3) give employers the right to 
ask the NLRB to determine the proper 
unit for bargaining in their plants; (4) set 
up unfair practices for labor, and (5) 
abolish labor bias of the NLRB by divid- 
ing its three seats among labor, employers, 
and the public. 

The major A.F. of .L. amendments 
would: (1) protect craft unions against 
the board’s discretionary powers and (2) 
curtail the board’s power to void contracts 
as it did in seven recent cases where it 
decided employers unduly favored the 
A.F. of L. 

The first test of strength is expected 
next week in the Senate when the Presi- 
dent’s reappointment of Donald Wake- 
field Smith, Philadelphia lawyer, to a five- 
year term on the NLRB comes up for 
confirmation. The A.F. of L. opposes the 
appointment, charging Smith with being 
pro-C.L.0. 


Significance 


The line-up for the Congressional bat- 
tle finds the C.1.0. standing alone for 
retention of the act as it stands. But the 
A.F. of L., which helped Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner write the law, still favors its one- 
sided principle despite the amendments 
offered—a fact that deters close coop- 
eration with employers, though the Fed- 
eration’s criticism of the act, even on 
partisan grounds, enhances possibility of 
employer amendments. 

Indications are that the New Deal is 
considering grabbing the ball early in the 
session by liberalizing board rules where 
possible, particularly to give employers 
caught in jurisdictional strikes the right 
to appeal to the board. Proposals to sepa- 
rate judicial and administrative functions 
of the board, however, face a strong pos- 
sibility of veto, if passed, since such action 
would endanger the powers of other quasi- 
judicial agencies such as the Federal 
Trade Commission and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The A.F. of L. amend- 
ments have a good chance of passing. 


NEWSWEEK 


Railroad aims: elimination of government barge competition . . . 


Railroad Report 


Portends Action 


For some time it has been apparent to 
business and Washington leaders alike that, 
before any sustained recovery could be 
hoped for, “something must be done about 
the railroads.” The ugly fact that one- 
third of the $26,000,000,000 industry is vir- 
tually bankrupt had to be faced squarely 
in all its implications. 

Last week a six-man committee equally 
representing railway management and la- 
bor laid before the President a report that 
might mark the dawn of a new era for the 
beleaguered carriers. Appointed last Sep- 
tember by Mr. Roosevelt to draw up a pro- 
gram for the solution of the general trans- 
portation problem and recommend legisla- 
tion, this group included M. W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania; Carl R. 
Gray, vice chairman of the Union Pacific; 
E. E. Norris, president of the Southern; 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association; B. M. 
Jewell, president of the Railway Employes 
Department, A.F. of L.; and D. B. Robert- 
son, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The report summed up the matter thus: 
“Rapid and largely unregulated develop- 
ment of transportation facilities in the 
United States has produced a national 
transportation problem without a national 
transportation policy.” It pointed out that 
the railroads’ difficulties, based principally 
on low traffic volume and depressed rates, 
had grown out of the resulting “unequal 
and economically wasteful competition.” 
Lasting benefit to the carriers, it concluded, 
could come only through “equalizing the 
situation of all modes of transportation 
with respect to regulation, taxation, and 


subsidies although “substantial relief should 
come with improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions.” 


Recommendations 

The next session of Congress will con- 
sider the recommendations, which cover 
these points: 

1—Adoption of a comprehensive na- 
tional transportation policy providing for 
“fair, impartial regulation of all modes of 
transportation, so administered as to pre- 
serve the inherent advantage of each.” 

2—Placing responsibility in the ICC to 
“administer all regulatory provisions with 
respect to rates, services, valuation, and 
accounting as to all modes of transporta- 
tion, together with powers of investiga- 
tion limited to its jurisdiction.” 

38—Amendment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide a new rate-making 
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rule* applicable to all modes of transpor- 
tation and giving greater discretionary 
powers to management. 

4—Repeal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause. 

5—Provisions requiring actual proof of 
damage and setting time limits in freight 
reparations cases. 

¢—Extension of ICC power over intra- 
state rates in connection with general re- 
adjustments of interstate rates. 

7—Creation of a transportation board, 
a new agency set up like the ICC, that 
shall investigate and report to Congress 
on the “relative economy and fitness” of 
rail, water, and motor carriers and the ex- 
tent to which each is subsidized and that 
shall have authority over all modes of 
transportation with respect to facilities, 
fnance, and other functions except those 
specifically assigned to the ICC in recom- 
mendation No. 2. 

§—Establishment of a “fair and reason- 
able system of tolls” for commercial use 
of inland waterways kept navigable at 
public expense and discontinuance of gov- 
ernment operation of barge lines. 

9—Government grants for grade-cross- 
ing eliminations and relief for the railroads 
from “unjust tax burdens” (state ad valo- 
rem and franchise taxes, undistributed- 
profits tax, capital-stock tax) . 

10—Government aid for reconstruction 
of railroad properties in connection with 
improving navigable waters, flood control, 
or similar projects. 

1l—End of rate reductions for govern- 
ment freight under the old land-grant stat- 
utes. 

12—Establishment of a single, special- 
ized court to speed and simplify railroad 
reorganization procedure. 

13—Relieve the ICC of responsibility 
for effecting a general rail consolidation 
plan and leave it up to the railroads, sub- 
ject to approval of the new transportation 
board. 

14—Enlarged and liberalized RFC rail- 
road-lending powers. 


Significance 


Most of the recommendations have been 
suggested before in one form or another. 
The importance of the new report lies in 
the fact that it is comprehensive and au- 
thoritative, that it emphasizes the core of 
the railroad problem — equalization of 
competition—and that it is assured of get- 
ting some Congressional action. Also, with 
the wage-cut proposal buried (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 7) , labor is disposed to cooperate with 


management in seeking remedial rail leg- 
islation. 








But among the obstacles’ ahead are 
these: labor cooperation will not extend 
to working out needed consolidations when 
layoffs are involved, and powerful Congres- 
sional blocs will oppose some of the recom- 
mendations such as the long-and-short-haul 
repeal, abandonment of Federal barge-line 
operations, and giving the railroads great- 
er discretionary rate-making powers than 
they have had in the past. 





Comptroller Clash 


Elliott and FSA in Squabble 
on Legality of Expenditures 


The office of Comptroller General has 
long been a cracker crumb in the New 
Deal’s bed. Prior to 1936, while John R. 
McCarl was holding the post, Federal 
officials complained that his advance 
scrutiny of disbursements caused needless 
delay and red tape. The present Acting 
Comptroller, Richard N. Elliott, has con- 
tinued critical examination of proposed 
expenditures and in addition squabbled 
with the Treasury Department over its 
bookkeeping methods (Newsweek, Jan. 
24). The whole business got into the Ad- 
ministration’s hair so much that President 
Roosevelt sought to abolish the office in 
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his Reorganization Bill defeated by the 
last Congress. 

Last week Comptroller Elliott again 
clashed with the Administration when he 
refused to approve $3,050,000 in loans by 
the Farm Security Administration for 
establishment of silk-hosiery mill coop- 
eratives at five Federal subsistence home- 
steads (NEwswEeEK, Sept. 12). Pointing 
out that the mills would be*“in compe- 
tition with private industry,” Elliott ruled 
that the proposed loans “defeat the whole 
purpose and intent of the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1938 .. . by 
throwing industrial workers out of em- 
ployment and giving rise to increased 
competition with cotton, the chief agri- 
cultural product of the South.” 

FSA officials plan to offer the Comp- 
troller new evidence as to the legality of 
the project. If he still remains adamant, 
their only alternative is asking Congress 
to revise the law to permit the loans. 





Significance 

Last week’s ruling establishes a prec- 
edent which the Comptroller may con- 
sider in passing on government advances 
already made to other cooperative projects 
and pending before his office for several 
months. These include the proposed trac- 
tor factory at Arthurdale, W.Va., the re- 
cently completed chemical plant in Puerto 








*Former New York State Sen. John A. 
astings’ far more revolutionary theory of 
tate making was publicized in full-page ads 
right after the report. Postalized rates (like 
parcel post)—$1 coach fare from New York 
to Chicago, $5 to San Francisco, and freight 
rates in proportion—Hastings claims, would 

€ enough revenue to solve the whole rail 
problem. 
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Rico (Newsweek, Sept. 5 and Oct. 17), 
and the garment factory now in operation 
at Jersey Homesteads near Hightstown, 
N.J. In these instances, however, the 
funds came from the 1935 and 1937 Relief 
Acts, which the Comptroller General may 
interpret differently. 








Everybody Happy 


For the first time in history the govern- 
ment borrowed money free last week—and 
even was paid for borrowing $100,000. This 
“ultimate triumph of cheap money policy” 
occurred when the Treasury sold $101,032,- 
000 of non-interest-bearing bills (notes 
maturing Mar. 29, 1939) at par and got 
a small premium for $100,000 of them. 

The explanation: because of year-end 
taxes on deposits in several states, investors 
could save money by transferring their 
funds to the totally tax-exempt bills 
though they lost interest for a short time 
or paid premiums for the bills. Banks, fac- 
ing an assessment for Federal deposit in- 
surance, encouraged such transfers. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Foreign Exchange Fund 

Secretary Morgenthau revealed that the 
Administration will ask Congress to con- 
tinue the law authorizing operation of the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, due to 
expire next June 30. Recalling his state- 
ment last year that a $6,000,000 profit had 
accrued from the fund’s transactions in 
foreign exchange, he declared the current 
profit was no less. The Secretary refused to 
say whether he favored extending the 
President’s authority to devalue the dol- 
lar, which also expires in June. 


Less Wheat 

AAA officials hoped last fall to hold win- 
ter wheat acreage to 39,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with 56,855,000 planted last year. 
Last week the Federal Crop Reporting 
Service estimated that 46,173,000 acres 
had been planted—but what the AAA 
failed to accomplish may be done by the 
weather. Drought in the Great Plains 
wheat areas may necessitate abandonment 
of between 20 and 25 per cent of the seeded 
acreage. The board forecast a total win- 
ter-wheat crop of 485,000,000 bushels, 
smallest since 1935. Wheat prices rose only 
half to three-quarters of a cent on the 
news, however, owing to the weight of the 
carry-over from two successive bumper 
crops. 


Bonuses 

Year-end bonuses and wage restorations 
by business and industry pointed up the 
Christmas news. Up to Dec. 23, with re- 
turns still incomplete, 47 bonuses were an- 
nounced. Salary restorations were made 
in Big Steel, following the trend in auto- 
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mobile, rubber and other industries. Up 
to the same date last year, 70 bonuses were 
given; in 1936, 245. 


Stock Exchange 


“Just why anyone should regard as a 
novelty the fact that a business institu- 
tion gets along peaceably with the regula- 
tory agency which Congress has set up in 
its interest and in the public’s interest is 
not altogether clear,” said William McC. 
Martin Jr., New York Stock Exchange 
president, in a broadcast address in St. 
Louis. He suggested that cards-on-the- 
table discussions and cooperation between 


government and business along the ling, 
recently followed by the exchange and the 
SEC was “the way to preserve our de. 
mocracy.” Repeating the recommendation; 
of his stock-list committee, (NeEwswegx 
Dec. 5), Martin urged Federal legislation 
requiring corporations whose securities are 
traded unlisted or over the counter to file 
with the SEC data as extensive as that re. 
quired of listed and registered companies, 


The Woman’s Viewpoint 

Mrs. Kenneth B. Norton, Bronxville 
N.Y., clubwoman, was elected a trustee of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
—first woman to serve on the directorate 
of a major utility company. Floyd L. Car. 
lisle, chairman, explained that her selec. 
tion was in recognition of “the growing 
importance of the woman’s viewpoint in 
the public-utility business.” 


Trends 

Nonagricultural employment increased 
by 30,000 in November, according to Sec. 
retary Perkins. 

Electricity produced in the week ended 
Dec. 17 set an all-time high at 2,332,978 
kilowatt hours, a gain of 5.9 per cent over 
the same 1937 week. 

Total farm income in November was 
only 1 per cent less than in the same 1937 
period. For eleven months of 1938 the lag 
amounted to 11 per cent. 

Shipments of pneumatic tires in Noven- 
ber amounted to 4,442,296 units, the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association reported. 
This was the largest volume since August 
1937. 











Acme 


Christmas Rush: Shoppers stood in line outside the revolving doors 
of stores last week as in this Chicago scene. Compared with last year, 
people bought more useful gifts and fewer luxuries. But despite that and 
prices averaging 7 per cent lower than a year ago, the dollar volume for 
the country showed a small but impressive gain. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The Prophets Say 100 to 110 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In the early part of last June, when 
business still was on the way down, a 
juncheon group of Wall Street econo- 
mists did some off-the-record business 
forecasting that provides a striking les- 
son on how to appraise the stream of 
year-end predictions for 1939 that will 
fill the newspapers for the next week. 
The group, it perhaps should be men- 
tioned, is on the whole as well informed 
as any in the New York financial dis- 
trict, which means as well informed as 
business analysts can be. All have re- 
search staffs under them to gather need- 
ed statistics on every conceivable thing, 
and all have business contacts that 
blanket both this country and the more 
important foreign nations. In a word, 
the group is composed of men who are 
as close to being experts as it is possible 
to be in the field of business forecast- 
ing. 

On this day in June they got started 
guessing on the future because one of 
the members was getting ready to leave 
ona four months’ holiday. They guessed 
on almost everything they could think 
of—the stock market, price of cotton, 
industrial production, price of govern- 
ment bonds, even the percentage by 
which Senator Barkley would win over 
“Happy” Chandler in the Kentucky 
primaries. And then, having completed 
the guessing, it was agreed that the one 
who was most nearly correct should 
give a dinner for the group—on the 
theory that if he was that good he 
could afford it. 

The predictions were for conditions 
as they would be when the vacationing 
member returned the first of October. 
But when the first of October arrived 
and they started to figure who should 
buy the dinner, a new problem arose. 
Had they meant conditions as of the 
close of Oct. 1, or conditions as of the 
close of Sept. 30? The point was im- 
portant because strangely enough two 
of the members were so close that which 
one gave the dinner depended upon 
which day’s closing prices were ac- 
cepted. 

After some discussion it was decided 
that the two should be joint hosts, and 
that of course is where the story should 
end. But to stop here would give quite 
the wrong impression of how good the 
group had been. They were good—their 
predictions being above 90 per cent cor- 
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rect—but actually it was not quite so 
amazing a performance as the closeness 
of the winners would indicate. 

It was not so amazing because in al- 
most every instance the guesser was 
worst in the particular field in which he 
is supposed to be best informed. For 
example the one who is generally re- 
garded as being especially expert on the 
English pounds sterling market was the 
worst of the group on this but he was 
the most correct on the price of cotton 
about which relatively he knows noth- 
ing. The expert on government bonds 
was worst on them but best on the size 
of the government deficit. The one who 
has made more money in the stock 
market than probably all of the rest 
together was bottom on stock prices 
and top on the Kentucky primaries. 
And so it went down through the list. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from 
such a record is that being an expert is 
of little help in forecasting, and per- 
haps even a handicap. But this con- 
clusion would be thoroughly unwar- 
ranted. What this record shows, and 
the reason for reporting it here, is that 
as predictions go beyond generalities 
they become more and more worthless. 
An expert who keeps his forecasting on 
a broad front has an excellent chance 
of being approximately correct. When 
he goes beyond this and starts talking 
in details, the correctness of his pre- 
dictions becomes largely a matter of 
luck. It is the difference between pre- 
dicting the general trend of the stock 
market and predicting the exact price 
of individual stocks. 

That is a principle which may well 
be borne in mind in reading year-end 
forecasts. It might also be borne in 
mind that the longer the period covered 
by the forecast the less chance it has 
of being right. Within the group dis- 
cussed above no one is willing to go be- 
yond the first six months of 1939. For 
this period they see continued good 
business, but no sharp upward move- 
ment. More specifically they believe 
that industrial production, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s ad- 
justed index, will slump somewhat be- 
low the present level of 100 during the 
first quarter, but that the second quar- 
ter will be sufficiently good to bring 
the average for the six months to be- 
tween 100 and 110. 
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It’s time to get away from snow 
and ice, from cold and care—time 
to come southward to sunny shores 
and outdoor lands where life is as 
you like it. The 
Sunshine City in- 
vites you for.a 
pleasant vacation. 
It offers an amaz- 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 132 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Democracy in 1938 


The coming of the New Year is 
traditionally a time for reexamination and 
reappraisal. Because this past year has not 
only challenged the growth of democracy, 
but shaken the assumptions and definitions 
of democracy, we realize again that, despite 
the writings of generations of people who 
have reflected upon the nature of govern- 
ment, despite the shedding of blood upon 
a thousand battlefields, the idea of democ- 
racy is still a relatively strange concept in 
the world. And as we see that people are 
capable of succumbing to the old, old de- 
lusion that freedom can be safely traded 
for bread, we are reminded, too, that those 
who believe in democracy eternally bear 
the responsibility of articulating their faith. 

For democracy is something more than 
a form of government. Significantly, its 
most enduring apologia has come not from 
an American statesman, but from an 
American poet. Writing in a dark hour in 
the early ’70s, when the states had 
emerged from internal war only to plunge 
into wholesale political corruption and 
social injustice, Walt Whitman, in his 
“Democratic Vistas,” gave the nation its 
most passionate and moving affirmation 
of the democratic faith. And in so doing, 
he demonstrated that the firmest basis of 
democracy rests, as religion rests, upon 
faith—upon something that is mathemat- 
ically and scientifically beyond the possi- 
bility of demonstration. 


I suppose the faith of democracy 
rose out of the experience of human beings 
with human life and with human govern- 
ment. As time passed, men learned to 
question the nature and the validity of 
distinctions in the world around them—to 
question not the idea of distinction itself, 
but the nature of the distinctions that 
hitherto had been accepted. Democracy 
arose as an affirmation that previously 
existing distinctions were spurious and 
unreal. 

It was, at the same time, a recognition 
that too little freedom for self-mastery, 
self-discipline, self-development, blighted 
man’s potentialities, destroyed his indi- 
vidual capacities. And by the same token, 
it recognized that too much power corrodes 
human beings; that absolute power cannot 
safely be entrusted to any man or group 
of men; that, in the broad sense of the 
word, no man is fit to play with the lives 
of other men. 

Fourth of July orators have been making 
tiresome and usually irrelevant references 


to the wisdom of the Founding Fathers for 
so many years now that a cynical genera- 
tion is inclined to clap its hands over its 
ears when these gentlemen are mentioned. 
But if recent events throughout the world 
have taught us anything, it is the reality, 
the freshness, the immediate pertinence of 
the central problem with which they 
wrestled—the problem of safeguarding in- 
dividuals and minorities against tyranny 
—the problem of restraining power. 

We go along for great periods of time 
thinking that we have solved that prob- 
lem. And then suddenly we are brought up 
short by the realization that the problem 
will never be settled in an absolute sense 
so long as there are men in the world. For, 
as Bertrand Russell says in his magnificent 
study of power: “Those who most desire 
power are .. . those most likely to acquire 
it . . . Those whose love of power is not 
strong are unlikely to have much influence 
on the course of events. The men who 
cause social changes are . . . men who 
strongly desire to do so. Love of power 

. is a characteristic of the men who 
are casually important.” 


Russell tells us nothing new when 
he says this. He merely reminds us—par- 
ticularly those of us who mistakenly sup- 
pose that economic self-interest is the 
fundamental motive in social and political 
history—that Aristotle and Locke and 
Jefferson and Madison have something 
very real to say to us so long as we care 
deeply and sincerely about the mainte- 
nance of self-government. 

Even the most casual observation of 
human beings in possession of power re- 
veals that the thirst for power is the orig- 
inal sin of rulers. It grows by what it 
feeds upon, dulling the perceptions, cloud- 
ing the vision and leading its victims away 
from that contact with reality which is the 
very essence of democracy. There is an 
impatience of restraint, an intolerance of 
opposition, a conviction of personal recti- 
tude that leads unerringly to the suppres- 
sion of opposition. It imprisons its victim 
in the chill isolation of a self-created aura 
of intellectual infallibility. 

In short, power in the social scheme of 
things is like thyroxin in the human body: 
too little may cause the individual to be- 
come dwarfish, vegetating, idiotic; too 
much will make him uncoordinated, in- 
coherent, unstable. 

And so democracy was born of the dem- 
onstrated imperfections of older forms of 


society and also of the demonstrated |imj. 
tations of human beings. 

Our Declaration of Independence wa; 
merely an eloquent restatement of a prin. 
ciple that had already achieved wide ac. 
ceptance among enlightened men the world 
over—the assumption of equality, an as. 
sumption that comes close to the religious 
idea that each individual is the possessor 
of an immortal soul whose value is pre. 
cisely the same in the eyes of God as that 
of every other immortal soul. The Decla- 
ration of Independence asserted that goy. 
ernment, under any and all circumstances, 
must guarantee certain inalienable rights 
that pertain to individual human being; 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which followed, was an attempt to set up 
machinery that might, in the prosaic ad- 
ministration of public affairs, preserve the 
essential rights of the individual while it 
enabled great masses of individuals, act- 
ing together, to achieve the means for their 
collective welfare. 

Thus we find, in the Constitution, 
protection against the corroding influence 
of personal power, protection of the funda- 
mental rights of individuals, and also the 
guarantee that the individual may have a 
voice in his own government through the 
processes of election and representation. 
In short, the Constitution implicitly de- 
fines democracy as the guarantee of minor- 
ity rights under majority rule. 

This is the enduring contribution the 
founders of our government have made. 
That it may prevail in this solemn mo- 
ment of the world’s history—prevail not 
by force, but by the quiet compulsion of 
reason, is the hope of all Americans—a 
hope which, I believe, is shared by men 
of good will throughout the world. For 
democracy is the result of a reasonable 
interpretation of human experience, while 
other forms of government are reversions 
to expedients that human beings have 
found unworkable and, ultimately, w- 


bearable. 


Despite our discouragement over 
such reversions elsewhere, we in this coul- 
try, it seems to me, can look back with no 
little satisfaction upon our own behavior 
past years. We have pursued our attempts 
to recover economic equilibrium, we have 
forwarded the arts of peace, we have moved 
toward internal harmony and we have 
protested against injustice and barbarism 
abroad. And all this, without yielding ov" 
liberties at home. 
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MAKE A SUNSET 
OF THE SUNRISE? 
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For some people the day ts 
over just as soon as it begins 
—a tiresome twin of an empty 
yesterday. 

There are others who meet 
the challenge of each new day 
with the hearty confidence of 
our pioneer forefathers, who be- 
lieved—and proved—that suc- 
cess was never final and failure 
never fatal. Despite yesterday’s 
success—or failure—they greet 


every new dawn asa dare. They 


have seen people in America 
rewarded more generously with 
comforts and conveniences than 
the peoples of other lands. They 
know that each sunrise in 
America ushers in new oppor- 
tunities ...to those who keep 
their chins up... who never lose 
that lusty courage and willing- 
ness that made ours the most 


envied nation on Earth. 
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AT JUDGING TOBACCO 


FRED EVANS of Danville, Va., has been an 
independent tobacco buyer for 18 years. 


His record shows he knows tobacco. Mr. 





Evans says: ‘I’ve smoked Luckies 12 years 
— I’ve seen that they always buy the best 
line of tobacco.” Most other indepen- 


dent experts also smoke Luckies. 
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Have you tried a 
LUCKY lately ? 


ECENT tobacco crops have been outstanding in quality. New —_ 
R methods, sponsored by the United States Government, MO fi od 2) 
have helped the farmer grow finer tobacco. Now, as indepen- ~~ Easy on Your Throat- 
dent tobacco experts like Fred Evans point out, Luckies have a «Because ITS TOASTED” d 


Nest ~ 


been buying the cream of these finer crops. And so Luckies Ex @ Fes iy 
a 


are better than ever. Have you tried a Lucky lately? Try them 


a week and see why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 10 
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